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The PRE FACE. 


», I think, agreed on all 
65 F Hands, that the Deſign of the 


„ 

WI << Biſhp of Bangor's Sermon before 

— he King, was to make way for 
the Repeal of the Teſt Act Hi Lordſhip 
y ſeems to own this in his Anſwer to the 
Repreſentation. And however be has, with 
more than Chriſtian Prudence, avoided de- 
claring his own Opinion in many things 
laid to his Charge in the Repreſentation ; 
i _yet in this Particular he has ſpoke'out, and 
| :s willing to be underſtood by all. 
This; together with other Reaſons, which 
| every Reader knows as well as; has indu- 
ced me to enter into the Conſideration of this 
Point;  boping, that à clear State of this 
Caſe might be of ſervice to the Friends of 
INK A 2 OUT 
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out Conſtitution, and guard them againſt the 
cet, aud pepuler Ontcries, raiſed a- 


gone theſe Statrttes ; which are the Secuti- 
ry of the Eſtabliſh'd Church; and the Envy 
of thoſe who hate it. 

The Corporation and Teſt Alt, and others 
of the like kind, were founded upon the Ex- 
Perience the Nation had of the Spirit and 
Temper of the many Seftaries amongſt us. 
This made it impoſſible to avoid ſpeaking of 
that Behaviour of Diſſenters, which gave 
occaſſion to theſe A, : Bus I have endea- 
vonred fo to ſprak of it, av to give no juſt 
Offence + Ard if any ſhatl miſlike the calling 
to mind, even in the tendereſt manner, the 
Miftarriages off former Times, let him conf; 
der who are. to blame; whether thoſe who 
defend the Conſtitution ar thoſe who by their 
violent Attack upon it, have wade ſuch De- 

fence neveffary. 

Ft was once in wy rhonghes 10 have conſe. 
dered all the ineapacitading Laus; as well 
thoſe relating to Papiſts, as thoſe relating 10 
Diffenters of all forts; and to have ſhews the 
common Reaſon in _ they are founded: 
that F might nos give 1 — to the lo- 
vers Tb 10 r 4 Clamont, as if an 


odious 


The PETA. 
baiotts Compariſon was intended, between 
Puptſts, and Proteſtant Diſſemters. 

I do not pretend to hope, that all the Care 
F have taken, or can take, will flop the 
Mouths f the Enemies of our Confiitution ; 
but I have laid in for my feht this Comfort, 
under all the Reproaches I am to expe, 
that I have not deferved them; and after 
this Point ſecured, I hope I may, without be. 
ing charged with Pride and Arrogance, have 
teave to ſay, that ] ſhall not value them. 

In the Second Part I have examined his 
 Lordfhip's Reaſonings, brought to ſpeu how 
little Religion is concerned in Oaths: I was 
ehiefly moved by two Conſiderations f to do. 

1. This Point about the Religion of Oaths 
i comnetfed to the Caſe of the Teſt AF, and 
is part of that Controverſy; and ought there. 
fore to attend upon it. | 

2. F was willing to groe the Reader a 
Specimen of the Biſhop's Fairneſs, and good 
Reaſoning, in this Contraverſy. The whole 
Anfwer to the Repreſentation is {0 made up 
ef Arr, Diſguiſe; Complaints, and bitter In- 
ſinuations againſt the Clerg y; that whoever 
hall attempt to repiy to it ſtep by flep; will 
find himſelf in a very low, and yet very 
* Employment. The World will ſoon 
be 


| = 
be tired of a Controverſy, that riſes to no 


higher a Point, than, I did not mean ſo; 
and, You did mean ſo: And a Writer muſt 


be at a great loſs to ſpend his time, who 
can be willing 10 purſue ſuch Trifles :hro' 4 
| Quire of Paper. 
0 I will give the Reader an 1 nſtance of bis 
1 Lordſhip's Art and Diſguiſe, in a very mate- 
rial Point; and upon which one half of the 
Controverſy turns. 

The Biſhop's Sermon was intended to re- 
&ify the abuſe of words in matters of Religion; 
eſpecially of the word Church; which had been 
fo altered and diverſify'd, that it conveyed 
very wrong notions to the minds of Chriſtian 
People. This he profeſſes to be his deſign; 
Ir is with this view, /ays the Biſhop, that I 
have choſen thoſe words, in which our Lord 
himſelf declared the Nature of his own King- 
dom“. Tuo things then he had to do; to 
ſet aſide the corrupted Notions of the Church, 
and to introduce the true one: Theſe two 
things he does attempt to do. Let the Rea- 
der now conſider, whether his Lordſhip, 
when he ſets forth the true notion of the 
Church, in order to remove the falle ones, 
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* Sermon, pag. 10. 


muſt. 


fort of Church in both caſes; viz. of the vi- 


ſtent with the very being of a viſible Church: 


found ſo too; and yet he was to anſwer the 


The Pxzracs. 


muſt not neceſſarily ſpeak of one and the 
lame fort of Church: For to give a man 4 
true notion of one fort of Church, can never 
reftify his Miſtakes about another fort of 
Church; no more than the deſcription of an 
Elephant can convey the true image of a 
Whale. The Committee of Convocation un- 
der ſtood his Lordſhip to ſpeak of the ſame 


ſible Church; and they found his true notion 
of a Church (as he calls. it) to be inconſe- 


His Lordſhip, I ſuppoſe, upon conſideration 


Repreſentation. What does he do then? 
Why he roundly affirms, that what he ſaid, 
about inconſiſtent Images, by daily additions, 
united in the notion of the Church of Chriſt, 
related to modern Notions of particu- 

lar Churches, i. e. v:/eble Cluribes ; - for all 
particular Churches are ſuch, pag. 80. —— 
But as to his true notion Warn a Church, he 
profeſſes, That he pretends in thoſe words to 
deſcribe No 'Orrer but the UNIVERSAL. inviſi- 
ble Church, pag. 70. 

So then by this account, his. Lordfbis, in 
order to reftify the Miſtakes about particular 
v!/ihle Churches, gives us 4 true notion of 

the 
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The PETA. 

rhe Univerſal Inviſible Church: T if 4 
way have leave to gueſs, the Biſbop's great 
concern was to be inviſible himſelf; and 10 
hide from the Eyes of the World, 'what he 
was aſhamed to own and defend. This ill. 
efpplyed diſtinction is the foundation of his 
Anſwer to the firſt charge in the Repreſen- 
tation; and the Reader may judge of the 
Anſwer by ſeerng the ground on which it 
But his Lordſhip not content thus to mig 
repreſent himſelf, and to take ſhelter in the 
darkneſs which he. ſpreads around him; is 
perpetually lamenting over the Frailties of 
thoſe Chriſtian Divines who found any thing 
to diſlite in his performances. To complain, 
to pity, to lament, are, you know, moſt ten- 
der things, and ſuch as will make Women 
and Children cry. What advantage are ſuch 
Tears in 4 Controverſy about the Powers of 
the Church, and of the Chriſtian Magiſtrate ! 
And bow decently does his Lordſbip call out 
10. ſuch ane. 

But miſtake not, Reader; his Lordſhip can 
do more than complain. Theſe Lamentations 


often end in the bittereſt reflect ions: 


nnn nugæ ſeria ducunt 
In mala: 


T1 will 


The. Pagracy. 
J vill tranſcribe. ane paſſage from bis 
Tard that the 190 gy feces frow 


what. Spirit it procee 
x e * 0 ts wy and eg. 
manner » 4 this 


« ed in 4 Very . 
gart F the. N ; 4nd cenndt 
« hut ſtap a few Moments ta lament the 
Fate of Chriſtani(y, and of the Prote- 
« ſtant, Cauſe, aud euen of the Clergy thew- 
« ſlyes, when it ſhall be iuſiuuated in the 
„ World, from the Autharity of this very 
« Report ; that their aim is te obtain 
& fuch a regard to themſelves, as is incon- 
* ſiſtent with a clefe and immediate regard 
« 70 Chriſt himſelf ; and that they take it 46 
% at injury ta their Order, that the Chri- 
tian People are eneaureged to ſhew them: 
« ſefues Subjetts of Chriſt, in the great Af- 
« fair of Salvation, withaus fear of Man's 
« judgment. | 
Here you ſee bis Lordibip is forpeixed , 
aſtoniſhed; he ſtops ſhort te lament the Fate, 
of Ohriſtianity, of the Proteſtant Cauſe 3 vy, 
(ſuch is bis Charity } even of the Clergy 
themſelves, whezever thaſe luſinuations 
Hall be made ta the World, which he him- 
{elf in the very next Wards does expreſſly 
make. When he [aw and declared how much 


a the 


The Preract. 
the Fate of Chriſtianity, and the Proteſtant 


Cauſe, and of the Clergy, depended on ſuch 
Inſinuat ions; how could He, a Chriſtian, 4 
Proteſtant, and a Biſhop , make thoſe. vi 

Inſinuations, and that too when he had no 


juſt Ground or Pretence ſo to do; when he 


knew in his Conſtience there was no ſuch 
aim in the Report as he inſinuates ? Will 


ſuch Reflections as theſe paſs for Charity, 


becauſe they are introduced with Surprize, 
Aſtoniſhment, and Lamentation 2 Let Me 
for ever want ſuch Charity. 

It is with the ſame degree of goodneſs 


that his Lordſhip profeſſes, That he cannot 
by any means 
ſtion what they the Committee) ſo ſeriouſly 


perſuade himſelf to call in que- 


profeſs, p. 302. Aud as ſoon as he has made 
this appearence for himſelf, he goes on to 
give all the Reaſons he can think F, I may 
ſay all he could invent; (for ſome are falſe 


in fact why no body elſe ſhould believe 


them. How compaſſionate a part is this 
Zo profeſs that you believe a Man, and then 
to labour to ſhew Hir falſeneſs to all the World. 
I wiſh his Lordſhip would ſeriouſly conſider 


this part of his Conduct, as it becomes him 


to do; and not think it falten, becauſe it 
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ſerves preſent eee, „to make only an * 
rence of Chari 
There will be other opportunities of come 
dering this matter, and I hope by other 
Hands; I am ſo little prepared for it my 
ſelf, that I ſhould be glad to be prevented. 
T have nothing more to add, but to acquaint 
the Reader that where the Biſhop's Words 
are quoted without naming any particular Book 
of his, his Anſwer to the Repreſentation zs 
always intended. 


tt — — 
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. * Poſiſcript to Pilloniere. 


BOOKS primed far J. Pemberton. 


AN Anſwer to Mr. Syb#s Letter to the Rev, 
A Dr. Sherlock , relating to his germon preach» 
before the Lord Mayom Nov. f. 17124 To 
which are added, ſome Odſervations upon t the Ac- 
count the Lord Biſhop of Bangor has given of bis 
intended * to * Rep e of the Con- 


2 before the Quoen ur' Se 
James , Jan. 31. 1703-4. 

A Sermon preach'd betore the. Sons of the Cler- 
gy at St. Pauls, Dec. 7. 1710. 

A Sermon preach'd before the Right Honoura- 
ble the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, at St. Paul's, 
Nov. 1. 1712. 

A 3 preach'd before the Honourable 
Houſe of Commons at St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, 
March 8. 1714. 

A Sermon preach'd at the Temple, Nov. 20. 1717. 

A Sermon preach'd before rhe Society for Pro- 
pagation of theGaſpel in foreign Party, a at St. Mary 
le Bow, Feb. iy. 171y. | 

A Sermon preach'd before the Honourable 
Houſe of Commons at St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, 
June 7. 1716. 

A Sermon pr reach'd before the Honourable the 
Lord Mayor, Sc. at the Pariſh Church of St. 
Bridget, on Tueſday in aller Week, April 23, 
1717. 


All written by Tho, Sherlock, D. D. Dean of 
Chicheſier, Maſter of the 2 emple, &c. 
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VINDICATION 


OFTHE 


Corporation and Teſt 
Acts, &c. 


Ab the Queſtion [* to che 
Teſt been argued upon. Political 
Reaſons only, I ſhould. not have 

= bccn a party to the diſpute; but 
when concern for Religion was brought in, 
and ſecular views were carried on, under the 
appearence of zeal to prevent abuſes in the 
ſolemn worſhip of Chriſtians ; and when the 
"_ of Bangor had calld upon me in par- 
* tticular 


(2) 
ticular to ſpeak to this point; which he ſup- 
poſed I could not do conſiſtently with re- 
nouncing all pretences to petſecution; I thought 
I might without 6ffence endeavour to juſtify 
the Legiſlature; agaitift the heavy charge of 
turning aſide a facted iuſtitution of the Goſ- 
pel, from its original aud Hatifal deſign, to 
a purpoſe againſt its own nature, and con- 
trary to the end propoſed by the Ordainer 
himſelf *. | 
-- Cou'd this charge be made good, no Chr; 
ſlian wou'd want any other reaſon to be given 
for the repeal of the Teſt Act. The Law 
which introduces an ab¹οẽ of Religion; which 
perverts a ſacred Inſtitution of the Goſpel, 
can be no /ecurity to the Chursh ; and there- | 
fore the friends of the Church ought to be 
the foremoſt, in ſuch circumſtances to part 
with it. Whether this be the caſe or no, tis 
part of the deſign of theſe papers td Kamine. 
Io carry the Reader directly td the point 
in diſpute, I muſt tell him; ir hall been ob- 
ſerved as a conſequence of the Bilhop's de- 
ctrine, that no religious qualifications (muſt) 
any longer (be) inſiſted on f. A 
The Biſhop in his Anſwer, pag. 45 f. in or- 


* Pag. 190. 7 Dr. Snape's firfs Letter, p. 37. 
1 Anſwer to Dr. Snape's Letter, | 


der 


SY 


der to load another aſſertion, gives this as a 
very bad character of it. That it is wor- 
thy of him who contends profeſſedly for ma- 
king Religion a Civil Teſt ; for debaſing the 
moſt ſacred thing in the world, into a Po- 
litical Tool, and an Engine of State. 

To paſs by every thing in this reflection 
but the reaſoning mix d with it; tis evident 
that the Biſhop's argument depends upon hi8 
principle, that Religion ought not to be made 
a Civil Teſt. 

In anſwer to which I replyed, 1s not Re- 
Iigion the Teſt in every caſe where an Oath 
is required? 

His Lordſhip now affirms, that what he 
ſaid againſt making Religion a Civil Teſt re- 
ferr'd ſolely tothe Sacramental Teſti f. Upon 
what reaſon, I cannot imagine; for I will 
not ſuppoſe him to think, that there is no 
Religion but the Sacrament, or that any Re-. 
ligion but the Sacrament may be debaſed in- 
to a Political Tool, and an Engine of State. 

This Account brings down the ſtare of this 


part of the Controverly to the Biſhop's laſt per- 
formance. I ſhall conſider what he has advan- 


ced before I take leave; in the mean while, 


. — * 
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* Conſider. p. 71. | NY Pag. 185. 1 a 
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(4) 
that the world may know, upon what ſub- 
jet we diſpute, tis neceſſary to take our 
riſe a little higher, and to ſtare the fact of 
the caſe, about which we differ. 

The Laws relating to this ſubject have not 
been diſtinctly confidered by the Writers in 
this Controverſy about the Teſt, They ſeem 
to argue merely upon popular miſtakes; and 
do (as it ſerves their purpoſe beſt) ſometimes 
call the Sacrament the Teſt, and ſometimes 
the qualification for an office; whereas it 
cannot be both, becauſe there is a real diſtin- 
ction between the Teſt, and the thing to be 


teſtified by it; it is therefore neceſſary to 


ſhew the rrue deſign and intent of the Legiſ- 
lature in requiring the Sacramental Teſt. 
By the 13 Car. II. Stat. 2. Cap. 1. tis 
enacted that no perſon ſhall in any 8 
tion be elected Mayor, Alderman, &c. who 
ſhall not within a year before his election 
hade taken the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, according to the Rites of the Church 
ef England. 
By the 25 Car. II. Cap. 2. it is enacted, 
That all and every Perſon —— that ſhall 
bear any Office Civil or Military, &c. 


ſhall take the Oaths of Supremacy = Al- 


9 988 and ſhall alſo receive the Sa- 
crament 
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crament of the Lord's Supper, according to 
the uſage of the Church of England, &c. 
and make proof of his having received, as is 
therein appointed, upon pain of being inca- 
pable of the office, and other penalties in 
the Act expreſſed; this Statute is not to ex- 
tend to inferiour offices, as is exprefily de- 
clared in the laſt clauſe. F 

The latter of theſe Acts is declared by the 
Act of Toleration it ſelf ro extend to Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters. The former expreſſly re- 
lates to them: And both are declared, 10 Au- 
nt, cap. 2. to be made for the Security of 


the Church of England as by Law eſta- 


bliſÞ'd. 
Theſe Acts then being made for the Secu- 
ity of the Church as by Law eſtabliſh'd; 


| ; e. for the ſecurity of the Eccleſiaſtical Con- 


ſtitution of the Realm; the intention plainly 
was to keep Non-conformiſts of all forts 
(whoſe principles and affection to their own 
ways, cannot bur lead them to uſe any power, 
put into their own hands, to the hurt of the 
eſtabliſh'd Church; from which they have ſe- 
parated) out of Offices civil and military, 
and out of the Government and direction of 
Corporations. To the end that the ſucceſſion 
m ſuch Corporations may be moſt probably 


perpe- 


(6) 

perpetuated in the hands of perſons well af 
fefted to his Majeſty and the eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernment *, and for preſervation of the pub- 
lick Peace both in Church and State f. 
Where his Lordſhip may pleaſe to obſerve 
that affet7ion to the eſtabliſhed Government, 
includes a Concern for the publick Peace 
both of Church and State, and that theſe Acts 
though eſpecially regarding the eſtabliſhed 
Church, are yet in the ſenſe and eye of the 
Law, acts for the preſervation of the eſtabli- 
ſhed Coverument of theſe Realms; which 
was always underſtood to include matters Ec- 
cleſiaſtical as well as Civil. 

It being reſolved then by the Legiſlature, 
that places of power and truſt ſhould be in the 
hands of ſuch only as were well affected to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution ; it became neceſ- 
fary to conſider what ſhould be taken as a 
ſufficient proof of any man's being ſo affected; 
without this the proviſion would have hoon 
void and inefſectual, and we ſhould have had 
a Law which could never have been put in 
execution. 


Viſible Communion wich any Church or 
are of ee is the bet _ that 
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man can give to man of his being a well 
wiſher to the Conſtitution of ſuch Church 
or Society. But then once or twice going 
to Church will not amount to ſuch proof, it 
being well known that many who diſlike the 
Conſtitution of our Church, can permit them- 


ſelves to be preſent now and then at part or 


at all of the common ſervice. And in all 


things of this nature, *ris impoſſible to ſettle 
the preciſe number of particular Acts which 


conſtitute or denote the habit: in this caſe 
therefore the Legiſlature could not ſay how 
often going to Church made a Churchman; 


or had they named a great number of ſuch 
Acts, as the Teſt required; it muſt have been 


very hard, almoſt impoſſible for the Perſons 
concern'd to give a legal proof. 

The only thing then that remained, was 
to conſider what particular Act of Church 
Communion would be the moſt probable e- 
vidence that a man was ſincerely well af- 
fected ro the eſtabliſh'd Church. Sh 

In this view, the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper naturally offer'd it ſelf; tis that part 
of religious worthip which the generality of 
Chriſtians perform with the greateſt devotion, 
and to which they think themſelves moſt ob- 
liged to approach with ſincerity and _"—_ 

| neſs 


8 ) 


neſs of heart: To this it may be added, that 
as a diſtinction was intended to be made be- 
tween thoſe who approved, and thoſe who 
did not approve the Eceleſiaſtical Conſtitution 
of theſe Kingdoms; ſo it was well known 
that the latter had as ſtrong prejudices againſt 
the aſage of the Church in the celebration 
of the Sacrament, as againſt any other ꝝſage 
of it whatever, and yet were ſuppoſed to have 
the ſame awful reverence for the Inſtitution it 
ſelf; ſo that it was reaſonably preſumed that 
no Diſſenter, of any ſort, would eaſily be 
led to ſuch an act of inſincerity, as receiving 
the Sacrament in a manner condemned * 
himſelf. 

It was then enacted, That whoever had 
an Office civil or military, or was to be 
Mayor, Sc. in a Corporation Town; ſhould 
make ſufficient proof of his having received 
within a certain time preſcribed, the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, according to the 
Rites of the Church of England, as it is limi- 
ted 13 Car. II. according to the Uſage of the 
Church of England, as'tis exprelſs'd 25 Car. II. 

1. It muſt here be obſerved, that barely re- 
ceiving the Sacrament (as the Biſhop and ſome 
others ſuppoſe) is not the Teſt required by 
the Act: every man, as a Chriſtian, is ſu 

| po 6d 
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poſed to receive it ſomewhere, and therefore 
barely receiving the Sacrament could be no Teſt 
of any man's affection to the Eccleſiaſtical Con- 
ſtitution of this Kingdom. But the Teſt lies 
chiefly upon theſe words, according to the 
Uſage and Rites of the Church of England: 
And it was ſuppoſed, that no man would in 
ſuch manner receive it, but a Member of the 
Church of England. | 
2. That receiving the Sacrament, accord- 
ing to the Uſage of the Church of England, 
is not the qualification for an Office, within 
the intent of the Act, but only the proof of 
ſuch qualification: The qualification required 
is, That the Perſon —— be well affected to 
the Eccleſiaſtical State and Conſtitution of 
theſe. Realms; and the receiving the Sacra- 
ment according to the Rites of the eſtabliſh'd 


Church is, the proof or Teſt required that he 


is ſo. 
This is ſo clearly the caſe, that a man may 
receive the — ſo as to give proof of 
the qualification made neceſſary * the Cor- 
poration Act, without knowing, or even 
ſuſpecting that he was then giving a Teſt re- 
quired by Law; for that Act appoints the 
receiving to be within one year before ele- 
Qing to an Office: So that one who receives 
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| the Sacrament, not dreaming that he may or 


ever ſhall be elected to an Office; yer if he 
is elected to an Office within a year, ach 
receruvg ſhall ſtand CR 
Teſt required. 

This is plain, I fay, from the view of the 
Acts: but to put a matter of ſuch conſequence 
in the preſent debate, out of doubt, F muſt 
refer the Reader to the 3 Fac. I. Cap. 4. 
The firſt Act, I think (though I pretend not 
to have carefully examined this particular) 
that brought in'a Sacramental Teft. 

The treaſon for it is ſet forth in theſe 
words. —— And where divers perfons, po- 
« pifhly affected do nevertheleſs the better 
to cover and hide their falſe hearts, and 
<<. with the more fafery to attend the oppor- 
* tunity to execute their miſchieyons de- 
«+ ſigns, repair ſometimes to Church, to eſcape 
the penalty of the Laws in that behaff 
provided For the better 7 of 
«  fych perfans, Ge. Be it enacted That 


every Popiſh Recuſant—— who fhall con- 


* form —— and repair to the Church, fall 
once in every Hier leaſt —— receive 
the Sacrament.” —— 

- Here tis evident that rorewving en- 
. is 9 
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mity; for this Act does not require any thing 


more in Popiſh Recuſants than Conformity; 


which was the very thing by which before 
they became qualified for the advantages of 

Engliſh Subjects. This Act therefore intro- 
duces no new qualification, but requires a 
ſtrong . 


er Proof, or Teſt of the old one. 
The fame thing appears yet more expreſily 
by 7 Fac. I. Cap. 2. Foraſmuch as natura- 
lizing of ſtrangers, and reſtoring to blood 

«« perſons attainted, have been ever — 
matters of mere grace and favour, which 
are not fit to be beſtowed upon any others 
than ſuch as are of the Religion now eſta- 


bliſhed in this Realm 


Here you ſee the qualification for ſuch fa- 
vour is, That the perſon to have the grant 
ſhall be of the Religion eſtabliſhed: :: 

<« Be it therefore enacted”, ſays the Sta- 


tute, © that no perſon 


lized or reſtored in blood —— unleſs he 
+ has received the Sacrament ——- within 
one month before any Bill exhibited for 
70 that purpoſe. i. e. Be it enacted that he ſhall 


receive the Sacrament —— in order to prove 


his being of the eſtabliſh'd Religion, | 
Upon the whole tis very plain, chat the 


receiving the Sacrament was never eſteemed 


C43 
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"Teſt of that qualification, (viz. Conformity 
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a qualification in our Law, but a proof and 


to the Church eſtabliſhed) which the Law in 
many caſes requires. Thus the caſe ſtands 


upon the foot of theſe Laws. 


And if the Reader will now turn his eyes 
to the Biſhop's ſtrong declaration againſt the 
Teſt, he will find him arguing, (as is uſual 
with him) againſt ſomething which no Law 
either ſuppoſes or requires. I now repeat it 
(fays he) before the world, Gc. pag. 185. 


Here his Lordſhip ſpeaks as if he thought 


that the celebration of the Sacrament or- 
dained and confined by our Lord —— to the 
ferious remembrance of his death, was or- 
dained to ſomething elſe by the abovemen- 
tioned Laws; whereas they ſuppoſe it to be 
received with ſuch devotion, and to ſuch pur- 
poſes only as Chriſt ordained: And I deſire 


his Lordſhip to ſhew that any of the Acts 
mention'd, forbid it to be received in remem- 
brance of Chriſt's death, or require it to be 
received with an; ney l of heart 


whatever. 


In like manner that worthyPerſin Mr. Cyber, 


who may be ſuppoſed to know his Lordſhip's 


meaning, tells us wherein rhe abuſe of the Sa- 
crament 8 by thele Laws does con- 


ſiſt. 
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ſiſt. We are, he ſays, to remember we are 
made Fuſtices, or Captains, or have civil 


employments or preferments beſtowed on us. 
What is this but perverting the moſt ſacred 


part, and moſt ſolemn duty of Chriſtianity, 
to make it a tool to Politicians, &c.? Third 
Let. p. 87. 


I muſt leave this worthy Perſon to juſtify 
this open attack upon the honour of the Le- 


giſlature, by which they are expreſſly decla- 


red to be guilty of perverting the moſt ſa- 
cred part and moſt ſolemn duty of Chriſtia- 
nity; ſince he will hardly accept of any ex- 


cuſe that comes from me in his behalf: Tho 


if he would permit me to do him a good of- 
fice, I could very /incerely ſay, that I believe 
he knew nothing of the matter. 

I have heard much and juſt complaint of 
the iniquity of men who have come to the 
holy Sacrament, withour devotion, nay ſome- 
times with open contempt of it, merely to ſa- 
tisfy the letter of theſe Laws; but never till 
now was the Legiſlature ſo openly arraigned, 
and charged with e/fab/:/himg guilt and hypo- 
criſy by a Law. I preſume his Lordſhip and 
his Friend may in the courſe ot their lives have 
received the Sacrament, in order to give that 
Teſt which theſe Laws require: I defire they 

would 
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would tell the world, whether when they o 
received, they did it in remembrance only 
that ſome Preferment was beſtowed on them, 
and without remembrance of the death bf 
Chri/?, or no: If they ſhall anſwer for them 
ſelyes that they received with no other ſen- 
timents than what are agreeable to, and ought 
to attend upon the celebration of this inſti- 
ration of Chriſt ; why then are the Laws ac- 
cuſed as peryerting the end and uſe of the In- 
ſtitution, ſince the Law and the end of the 
Inſtitution may, and ought to be, complyed 
with at the ſame time? But if they did real- 
ly receive with thoſe worldly views, _ 
they charge the Laws with introducing ; I 
heartily lament their cafe, and wiſh they may 
never be called on to anſwer to One greater, 
than is on earth. 

It is worth obſerving here, that the argu- 
ment urged in this caſe by his Lordſhip and 
others, is juſt as ſtrong againſt the / of 
Oaths; which ought not, upon theſe princi- 
ples, to be required as a Teſt of a man's ve- 
racity, becauſe thereby they become an in- 
ſtrument, by means of which, ſame particu- 
lar fort of men (as his Lordſhip ſpeaks) (eſ- 
pecially Atheiſts and Infidels) get into e- 
ſtates, the titles to which are determined on 

oath. 
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oath. And the Legiſlature may as juſtly be 

charged with all the perjury of corrupt Wit- 

neſſes, as wich the bypocrily 63 

mmeicants. 

The two queſtions which naturally arife 

from the true ſtare of the cafe are theſe. 
1. Whether it be lawfut ro confine Offices 


of power and truſt in the Government, to 


{ach as are obedient and well affected to the 
Eccleſiaftical State and Conſtitution of the 
Realm? 

2. Suppoſing this to be lawful, wherher it 
be alto lawful to require of any man, who is 
willing to accept an Office Civil or Military, 
that he ſhould communicate with the eſta- 
bliſh'd Church, and particularly, that he ſhould 
recer̃ve the Sacrament according is the Oſage 
of it, in order to prove ſuch his Obedience 


and good affection to the Ecclefraftical Con- 
ſtitution? | 


This laft queſtion the Biſhop be ths- 
lakes, and fpeaks as if receiving the Sacra- 
ment were it ſelf the qualification for an Of- 
fice, ro which (Office) he tells us, Thir In- 


 ftitutron has no more relation than the com- 


go of men's faces, or the colour of their 
. p 


p. 190. and therefore ſeems 9 


ſtitution. __ +4 ct 75 
But ir ought het to > be obſerved, that re- 
ceiving the Sacrament according to the u age 
of the Church of England, is not appointed 
to be a Teſt of any thing, but what it always 
ought (whether required by Law or no) to 
be a Teſt of: Receiving the Sacrament, &c. 
is not a Teſt of a man's being a willing mem- 
ber of the eſtabliſh'd Church, in force, or in 
conſequence of the Law; but in force and 


in conſequence of that ſincerity which ought 


always to attend it; and this preſumption, 
that he who receives in the Church is of the 


Church, is the ground and the foundation, 


and not the effect of the Law. So in the 
parallel caſe, an Oath is not appointed by 
Law to be a Teſt of a man's veracity, but tis 
required in ſome caſes by Law, becauſe, it ts 
in its 0w# nature, ſuch a Teſt. 
Mien are not. ſuppoſed to be of one Church, 
and communicate with another: His Lord- 


ſhip has made uſe of this very argument in 


the caſe of Mr. Pillionere, and concludes him 


to be no Jeſuit, becauſe he has often receiyed 


the Sacrament in the Church of E ngland. 
Upon this Preſumption the Corporation and 
Teſt Acts are founded; they require the evi- 

dence 
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dence of a man's receiving the Sacrament- ac- 
cording to the uſage of the Church of Eng- 
land, only to prove that he is a Member of 
thar Church. They leave the Sacrament to 
the uſes for which 'ris ordained; and lay hold 
on the Act of receiving, only as an evidence 
of a Man's being in Communion of that 
Church, in which he receives. 

When the Doctrine of Occaſſonal Confor- 
mity for places prevailed, it broke in upon this 
evidence, juſt as the Doctrine of Equivoration 
and Mental Reſervation broke in upon the 
evidence of an Oath; and there was the ſame 
reaſon. for the Legiſlature to take notice of, 
and prevent the ove abuſe; as the other. The 
Act againſt Occaſional Conformity (as tis 
commonly called) does not forbid Occaſional 
Conformity as ſuch, but leaves all men to the 
fame liberty they had before to communicate 
occaſionally with the Church; and therefore 
tis nothing to the purpoſe to conſider whe 
ther Occaſional Conformity be a lawful or 
unlawful practice. All that the Legiſlature 
intended by that Statute; was to prevent their 
being impoſed on by the Act of an Occaſſonal 
_ Conformiſt: They required the evidence of a 
mati s receiving according to the uſage of the 
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of that Communion. The Act of an Occa- 
ſional Conformiſt in receiving, Sc. came up 
to the letter of the Law, and yet was 10 
Proof of what they required. 

When experience had ſhewn how eaſily 
the Law was evaded by the practice of Oc- 
caſional Conformiſts, the Legiſlature took 
care to prevent the abuſe, and to provide 
that men in office, Sc. ſhould no longer con- 
tinue in their Offices, than they adhered to 
the Communion of the eſtabliſhed Church: 
i. e. that they ſhould perform the condition 
required by the former Laws, and for per- 
| formance of which they were undcrſtood to 
give the aſſurance and evidence of their ha- 
ving received the Sacrament according to the 
V/age of the Church of England. 

And this ſhews that a — or ftronger 
Teſt was not to be found ;. for when this was 
evaded, the Legiſlature, had nothing to add to 
it, and could only by an after proviſion ſe- 
cure it againſt a practice, which was an _ 
affront to the Law of the Countrey. 

The Occaſional Bill therefore is only a 
guard to the Teſt Act; and thoſe who plead 
for the repeal of this Bill only, do in effect 
deſire, that all men may be at liberty to give 
the proof required * An Law of their ad- 
herence 
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herence to the eſtabliſhed Church, and yet be 
at liberty ut to adbere to it. Whether this 
can proceed from a concern for ſincerity, or 
for the honour of the Goſpel un, I 
leave the world to judge. 

Thus the caſe ſtands with reſpect to the 
Laws now in force: And it remains upon his 
Lordſhip and his friends to ſhew, that any 4. 
buſe of the Sacrament is introduced by theſe 
Laws: And upon his Lordſhip in particular, 
to make good his heavy charge, That this, zs 
to turn it (the Holy Sacrament) from it's 
original and natural deſign, to a Purpoſe 
AGaisr it's o- N NATURE, and ConTRARY 
to the Exp propoſed by the Ordainer him- 
ſelf. Pag. 190. 

As to the Abuſes brought in by the ini- 
quiry of men, who approach the Holy Table 
merely to anſwer the letter of theſe Laws; 
without any piety or devotion, or true ſenſe 
of what they are doing; I ee them, and I 
lament them; and they are fad inſtances of 
the decay of the Spirit of Chriſtianity among 
us: Bur ſtill, I ſay, theſe men are not made 
wicked by the Law; bur being wicked, they 
abuſe as well the Law of their Countrey, as 
the Inſtitution of the Goſpel: And if the ini- 
quity of men in abuſizg any Law, be ſuffi- 
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cient reaſon for abrogating ſuch Law; I would 
fain know what Law ought to ſtand in force. 
What perjuries, what frauds, what cheats are 
made uſe of to elude the many Laws for im- 
poſing Cuſtoms on Trade? Let his Lordſhip 
then turn advocate for the removal of theſe 
Laws alſo; and let him ſay, that no tempo- 
ral advantage or convenience to the State, 
can juſtify the great abuſe of Religion, and 
the manifeſt breach of plain duties occaſio- 
ned, (or to expreſs his own ſenſe, introduced) 
by 7heſe Laws: Let him plead allo for abo- 
liſhing the uſe of Oaths, ſince Perjury is not 
a more crying, than it is a common ſin; nay, 
ler him go through all the Laws of his Coun- 
trey, till he has ſettled the State, upon the 
ſame bottom that he has placed the Church, 
and can ſay with reſpe&t to both, That 10 
one more than another hath authority to judge, 
cenſure, or puniſh the ſervants f another 


ware 7 
Ke profanation of the Lord's Supper, cre- 

ates an horrour in every ſerious Chriſtian 
mind ; and God forbid that any word ſhould 
drop from me, as if I could be eaſy and con- 
rented in ſceing fo much hypocriſy and wick- 
edicſs This is a caſe which wants a reme- 
dy; but as the Laws requiring the Sacramen- 
WI. : 7 AF, ans © 
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tal Teſt do not make men wicked and pro- 
fane; ſo neither will removing thoſe Laws 
make them pious or holy. The remedy muſt 
be applyed to the Men; tis the wickedneſs 
of the receiver that calls for correction; and 
his Lordſhip has it to conſider, what ſervice 
he has done to Religion, by beating down 
the authority both of Church and State to 
preſerve /7ue Religion, in an age that ſeems 
to want it ſo very much. 

In the mean while I will go on (ſince his 
Lordſhip calls upon me ſo to do, pag. 194.) 
to declare my ſenſe in this matter, and the 
reaſons on which 'tis founded; hoping, that 
it may be at leaſt as inofenſrve for me, to en- 
deavour to uſtig the Laws of my Countrey ; 
as it is for his Lordſhip to arraign and to 
condemn them. And ſhou'd 20 I fay prove 
to be vain words, and of none effect; ſhould 
I ſee the Church left naked and defenceleſs ; 
its walls broken down, and the hedge, which 
was placed about it, pulled up; yer my Fruit. 
le[5 pains ſhall yield me this ſatisfaction, that 
I laboured for the Peace of Jeruſalem; nor 
ſhall any man be able to ſuggeſt that I was 
bribed by the 5455 a of honours and pre- 
ferments. 


The 
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The Queſtions ariſing from the true ſtate of 
this caſe, are (as I before obſerved) two. 

The firſt is this: 

I. Whether it be lawful to confine Offices 
of Power and Truſt in the Government to ſuch 
as are obedient. and well affected to the Eccle- 
fraftical State and Conſtitution of the Realm? 

This Queſtion will be determin'd by the 

Reſolution of two Points. 

1. Whether it be lawful in any Caſe to make 
Laws, by which ſome Perſons ſhall be render'd 
incapable of Offices ? 

2. Whether it be reaſonable in the Caſe be- 
fore us? 

There is nothing that more nearly affects 
the Good and Welfare of every good Govern- 
ment; and conſequently nothing that ought 
to be their more immediate Care, than to ſee 
the Powers (which muſt neceſſarily in every 
Community be truſted ſomewhere) placed in 

oper Hands. Every Man has an Intereſt in 
deſiring that there ſhould be upright Judges to 
execute the Laws already in force; and wiſe, 
prudent, diſintereſted Men, ro make new Laws, 
or abrogate old ones, as the good of the whole 
ſhall require. Tis a Right veſted in every 
Community as ſuch, to conſider and declare 
what Conditions and Qualifications ſhall be re- 
quired 
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quired in all Perſons to be admitted to Offices 
of Truſt and Power in the Government: And 
therefore, a Capacity to ſerve the Publick in 
places of Truſt and Power, which is not /- 
mitable by the Conſtitution, when there are 
juſt Reaſons to limit it, is ſuch a Capacity as 
is inconſiſtent with a1/ forms of Government 
in the World. As Men in a State of Nature 
(for I am willing to argue upon that Hypo- 
theſis) are upon a foot of Equality; ſo are 
they when they enter into a formed Govern- 
ment, and lay equal claim to all the Advan- 
tages ariſing from thence. Say then that all, 
conſidered merely as Members of the , 
have a claim to be equally capable of ſerving 
the Publick; yet {till this is ſuch a Capacity, 
as Nature her ſelf has ſet Bounds and Limits to, 
by the very diſtinction ſhe has made in the 
natural Parts and Abilities of Men. It re- 
quires w/e Men to manage the publick Con- 
cerns, and Men of Courage to conduct the 
publick Arms: lt is therefore neceſſary to ex- 
clude Fools from. the Council Board, and 
Cowards from the Army. This 1 8 is a Li- 
mitation made by Nature. 

But it equally concerns the publick t to ban 
Men well affected to the Government in 
_— of Power and Truſt. A * 
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Man, who hates his Countrey, is at leaſt as 
unſit to be truſted with the military Force as 
a Coward; and a wile Man, who would be- 
tray his Prince, ought rather to be excluded 
from his Councils than a Fool. The Conſe- 
quence of which is, that either no Govern- 
ment has a Right to preſerve it ſelf againſt the 
Diſaffection of any Subject, or elſe that every 
Government has a Right to exclude from Of- 
fices of Power and Truſt ſuch as ſhall render 
themſelves juſtly ſuſpected of Diſaffection " 
the Public. 

To talk then in the preſent caſe of the 
common Rights of Subjects, is begging the 
Queſtion; and ſuppoſing that Diſſenters are 
excluded without any Reaſon ; which is ma- 
king a ſhort Cafe of it indeed. The true 
Point is this; allowing all Subjects to be e- 
qually capable, as ſuch, of ſerving the Publick, 
and that the Government onght not to limit 
this Capacity without good Reaſon, to en- 
quire whether the Corporation and Teſt Acts 
are founded upon Reaſons ſufficient to juſtify 
the Legiſlature in the Limitations. by them 
made on this Capacity of ſome Subjects. 
© His Lordſhip's reaſoning from the common 
Rights of Subjetts, and his general Declara- 
tion 1 debarring Men from their Civil 
Rights, 
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Rights, are Arguments which do by no means 
come up to the preſent Purpoſe. 

A Submiſſion of private Riglits to the Pub- 
lick is the fundamental Article of Govern- 
ment; and therefore no Subject has a Right 
to defend even his Life or Property as he 
thinks fit, but muſt go in the Method pre- 
ſcribed or permitted by the Law. How ab- 
ſurd is it then to talk of a Right, to be ca- 
pable of Places, not ſubject to the like re- 
ſtraints or limitations? The matter is not 
mended by calling this a natural Right (a 
Phraſe much in faſhion) for there is no aatu- 
ral Right that may not be loſt in whole or 
in part. Nay, ſome rights are reſtrained 
merely for the ſake of publick convenience, 
without ſuppoſition of any fault or tranſgreſ- 
ſion in any Member of the Community. 

Thete is not, I preſume, a ſtronger natu- 
ral right, than the right to food and rai- 
ment; this is founded in the common neceſſi- 
ty of nature; and tis not to be thought that 
God ſent men into the world merely to farve, 
without giving them a right to uſe in com- 
mon fo much of ir as their neceſſities require. 
Bur now we ſee that this right is limited and 
reſtrained by all Governments in the world; 
Property is ſecured every where by humane 
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Laws, and a very unequal diviſion of the 
good things of life is introduced; the far 
greater part of Mankind live upon their la- 
bour, or by Charity ; hard as this is, yer the 
neceſſity of Govergment juſtifies the provi- 
ſion; and an Apoſtle of Chriſt has given us a 
rule in conſequence of it; F any man will 
not work, neither let bin eat. 

Is it lawful then to reſtrain the natural 
right that every man has to food and raiment? 
and is it unlaw ful to limit the capacity which 
Subjects have to places of Power and Truſt 
in the Government? There is indeed ſo much 
compaſſion and equity left for caſes af natural 
neceſſity ; that in the /aſt extremity we ſtill 
ſay, Neceſſity has no Law; but ir muſt be 
a ſad world, whenever Avarice and the Luſt 
of Power obtain the ſame privilege. 

His Lordſhjp perhaps will ſay that he does 
not plead againſt reſtraints. of this ſort in ge- 
neral, but that he confined himſelf /olely to 
the Sacramental Teſt, and to caſes where 
Religion is concerned: Ihave the more rea- 
fon to expect this, "becauſe I have been alrea- 
dy /o ſerved; when I argued againſt a gene- 
A principle laid down by himſelf, that Re- 
ligion ought not to be a Civil Teſt; the next 
rime his Lardlhip appeared in publick, he af. 

firmed 
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firmed that by Religion he meant ſolely the 
Sacramental T eft. 

But ler the Reader take novice, that the 
argument againſt the Sacramental Teſt, drawn 
from the Right of all Subjects to a Capacity 
of holding Offices of Power and Truſt, is an 
argument agatuſt this Teſt confidered as a /#- 
mitation of that Right; and it is founded in 
this, or in nothing, that all {ach limitations 
are unlawful: For if all are not unlawful, 
perhaps this may not be unlawful; and con- 
fequently no argument can lye againſt it, con- 
ſidered merely as ſuch a limitation. Iris one 
thing then to object againſt the Sacramental 
Teſt, becauſe Religion ke not to he made 
an Inſtrument of excluding men from Offices ; 
and another, to fiy in general that men ought 
not upon any account te be excluded; his 
Lordfhip has declared againft both very di- 
ny Pag. LEA F have profeſſed my 
Judgment againſt ſuch Unyysr or falſe 
ſeeurity, as Errner debars men dom their 


Ciuil Rights ; or dehafes a ſolemn Inſfiow- 
tion of Chriſt, &c. 


Here are phinly ewo things which, in his 
Locdlhip's opinion, render all methods uſed 
for the — of any Eſtabliſhment, unjuſt 
or falſe : The firſt is, when wen are debar- 

E 2 red 
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red from their Civil Rights; the ſecond is, 
when a ſolemn Inſtitution, Sc. is debaſed. 

It is then, it ſeems, his Lordſhip's iudg- 
ment, that all ſecurity is Uxjusr which de- 
bars men from their Civil Rights —— 2. e. that 
makes them incapable of holding Offices of 
Power and Truſt : The conſequence of which 
is, that no Government has any right to /#- 
cure it ſelf by excluding from Offices ſuch as 
they judge unqualified ; for no Government 
can have a right to an uſt ſecurity. If his 
Lordſhip can find any thing in his own Wri- 
tings inconſiſtent with this Doctrine (as much 
as there is to be found) that is Hir concern 
and not mine. 

Among all the Capacities of this fort known 
in our Conſtitution, thoſe which are Heredi- 
tary are the ſtrongeſt and moſt favoured. by 
the Law : Among theſe, the Capacity of ſuc- 
ceeding to the Crown is the moſt ſacred. This 
his Lordſhip and others have taken pains to 
prove /ubjef to Limitations; and 'tis well 
known that his Majeſty enjoys the Crown in 
virtue of ſuch Limitations. I would only ask 
his Lordſhip whether the Royal Family be the 
only One in the Kingdom liable to ſuch Re- 
ſtrictions? Whether it be highly reaſonable, 
for the ſake of Publick Good, to limit the 
Capa- 
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Capacity of ſucceeding to the Crown, and 
highly unreaſonable, tho' there be the like 
occaſion for it, to limit the Capacity of pri- 
vate Men, to be Captains or Colonels ? 

To me this Cale is ſo very plain, that I will 
not ſo far ſuſpect any Reader's Judgment; as 
to dwell longer on it; but will go on to con- 
ſider in what manner this Right, which the 
State has over the Capacity of all its Subjects, 
is to be exerciſed. 

They, who in any Nation have the Legi- 
ſlative Power entruſted with them, are bound 
to take care of the Welfare and Preſervation 
of the Community over which they are placed. 
Men ought not to be puniſhed for any offence 
againſt the Publick, without plain proof that 
they have ofEnded; for all Puniſhments muſt 
follow the /{r: Rules of Juſtice : But all Go- 
vernments have a Right (and all w/e Govern- 
ments make uſe of it) to provide againſt pro- 
bable Dangers to the State; in conſequence 
of which they have a Right to provide, that 
all Power in the State ſhall be lodged in ſuch 
Hands only as they reaſonably judge to be 
well affected: And here the Rules of Pru- 
dence muſt govern, And this may help his 
Lord(hip to ſee (what he ſeems to be ata great 

loſs to underſtand, p. 194, 5.) how canſyent 
ef * 


it is in me to declare againſt puniſhing Men 
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in their Lives or Fortunes for thoſe Reaſons; 
which, nevertheleſs, I think to be gyod Rea- 
ſons for excluding them from places of Power 


and Truſt. It would be very unreafonable to 


beat a Man becauſe he has an infectious Di- 


temper; yet tis very reafonable to deny him 
a Place in the Family upon this account; for 


in one caſe T ſhould 7njwre him, in the other 1 
only take care of my ſelf. The exerciſe then 


of this Right is matter of Prudence in the Go- 


vernment: It may be abuſed by Wantonnefs 
and Partiality, as every thing elſe may, that 
ever I heard of; but it will not follow, be- 
cauſe this Right may be abuſed, that there- 
fore there zs, nor ought to be, no ſuch Right 
in the Community. 

But the Right of the State to limit the Sub- 


jects Capacity of holding places of Power 


and Truft being ſed; it ſtill remains to 


be conſidered whether they had fufficient rea- 
ſon for what they did in the Cafe before us. 


The Government of England is in the 


hands of Chriftians ; and ſo far, I hope, there 
is no Fault. When they, in whom this Power 
was lodg'd, found it neceſſary to forfake the 
Errors of the Church of Rome, and to throw 
off the heavy Te of Papiſb Power, under 
which 


WI 
which they had been long eppreſſed ; they 
ſaw at the lame time that Religion could not 
be preſerved wirhont fome ſettled Order and 
Diſcipline: And tho'the Reformation claim'd 
the uſe of the Scriptures as the undoubted 
Right of every Chriſtian, who was capable of 
uſing them, yet they had Senſe enough to 
know, that to leave every Man to make the 
beft of his Bible, without any farther dite- 
Qion or reſtraint, would naturally rend ro Con- 
faſton, and full the Kingdom with all the wild 
Conceits that Ignorance and Enthuſialm could 
produce. They conſidered farther, that it 
was the Will of Chriſt chat there ſhould be 
a viſible Church; and tho' they had with- 
drawn fromthe Church of tome as being cor- 
rupt, yet they were obliged ro v Com- 
munionz for thele reaſons they continued the 
National Church freed from the Errors and 
the Cormptiens of Rome, under a Govern- 
ment and Diſcipline formed upon the platform 
of Primitive Chriſtianity. This Church was 
eſtabliſhed by Lew ; and the People of Eng- 
land were bound to Communion with at as 
Chriſtian Subjects; fo baund, I mean, that 
nothing but a perſuaſion of Errors and Cor- 


ruptions in the 3 could excule 1 
ration from it. 


Upon | 
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Upon theſe Principles the Reformation here 
proceeded ; the Crown and the People found 
it neceſſary to reject the Papal power, toge- 
ther with the corruptions of the Romiſh 
Church; but they found it neceſſary too to 
preſerve an — in Church matters; and 
ro ſettle an Eccleſiaſtical government ever 
for the better reformation of Religion. Some 
indeed there were in the early days of the 
Reformation, who pleaded for Chriſtian li- 
berty in ſuch manner, as to leave no room 
for Chriſtian diſcipline; but theſe made no 
great figure, and were eſteemed then as mere 
Fanaticks. * Had they, who conducted the 
Reformation, ſet out upon theſe prejudices 
(for I deſire to be excuſed from calling them 
principles) by this time I verily believe 
Chriſtianity itſelf had been loſt among us; and 
the Supremacy veſted in every man, in his 
own behalf, had long ſince eſtabliſh'd a con- 
ſummate ſtupidity and ignorance ; but who 
would have been the happzer for it, I profeſs 
my ſelf at a loſs to imagine *. 

The Proteſtant Church of England has 
enjoyed bur little peace from its firſt eſta- 


* 1am fully ſatisfied, that till a conſummate Stupidiry and 
Ignorance can be happily eftabliſhed, &c. Biſhop's Anſwer, 
Fas: 91. 


bliſhmear. 
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bliſhnent. In the days of Edw. VI. the 
controverſy about Veſttnents, Sc. began; 
tho” it was managed with another kind of 
Spirit, than whar afterwards appear'd in that 
cauſe. In Queen Mary's time, this Church 
was deſtroyed; and ſuffered not only in the 
ruin of its eſtabliſn ment, and in the members 
loſt by perſecution; but in thoſe alſo, who 
fled from home, and brought back thoſe no- 
tions, which haye given this Chutch and 
Nation ſo much trouble ever ſince. Theſe 
were one great occaſion of the diſturbances in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign: To what height 

they were carried, and how they affected the 
peace of thoſe times, the reader may ſee in 
Archbiſhop Whirgift's life, juſt publiſhed by 
our diligent and learned Hiſtorian, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Strype. Under the management of 
James I. the diſaffection to the eſtabliſhed 
Church grew ſtrong; and in the days of his 
unfortunate Son; a Prince, who deſerved a 
better Fate; it prevailed as well againſt the 
Crown, as the Mitre. 

It is very true, that Religion was not the 
_ whole of that unhappy rupture between the 
King and his People; 1 there was for 
complaint with reſpect to Czv1/ Rights; nor 


is it my intention to diſſemble here , what 
F the 
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the noble Hiſtorian of thoſe times has ſo free- 
ly and ſo impartially diſcloſed : But then tis 
evident to all, that zho/e diſputes had ended 
in the happy confirmation of the Subjects 
Rights, had not the pretences of Religion and 
Enthuſiaſm mix'd themſelves in the quarrel, 
and put the Nation into ſuch a Fever, that 
nothing but the loſs of Blood cou'd recover 
them again to their cool ſenſes. 

'Tis with reluctance that I enter into this 
part of the argument; and I wiſh I coud 
draw a curtain before the oppreſſions and ca- 
lamities which the Nation ſuffered under, in 
that long hour of darkneſs. But ſhou'd I be 
ſilent, yer almoſt every Gentleman's family 
wears ſtill the ſcars of that frenzy; and can 
name the Anceſtor, who loft his life, the 
Eſtate that was ſequeſtred, the Houſe that 
was pillaged or pulled down : And this too 
was acted under the pretence of making way 
for the free profeſſion of the Goſpel ; of 
which however there was hardly any viſible 
ſign in rhe Kingdom, except only this; 7 hat 
our Kings were bound in chains, and our 
Nobles with links of ron. 

After more than twelve years of continual 
night the day began to break, and the ſound 


of * was heard throughout the Na- 
tion: 
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tion: In a word, the Xing who was expel- 
led, the Nobles and the Gentry who were 
driven into baniſhment, or lived at home ſe- 
queſtred, or impriſoned, were reſtored to their 
ancient Rights; and England became England 

again. What now was the conſequence? Why 
the Cruelties, the Oppreſſions and Devaſta- 
tions of many years, were all buried in ſi- 
lence and ob vo: Private reſentments and 
private injuries were given up to the publick 
good; the rich Sequeſtrator and the harraſs d 
Gentleman lived like neighbours and friends, 
and the Prophecy ſcem'd fulfilled, That the 
Lion and the Lambs ſhould play together. 
The only redreſs which the King and his 
People tought for all their wrongs, was to 
guard themtclycs from falling into the fame 
miſchiefs again; for this purpoſe expreſily 
the Corporation Act was made, for preven- 
tion (as the words of the Act are) of the like 
miſchief for the time to come, and for pre- 
ſervation of the publick peace both in Church 
and State: That Act which his Lordſhip zow 
thinks to be an Invaſion of the Subjects 
Right, and contrary to the Maxims of Chriſt 
Jeſus. And yet, in the name of all that e- 
ver was called Chriſtian Charity, what leſs 
could be done? Was it ſo extremely wicked 


n to 
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to guard againſt injury and oppreſſion.? Was 
it ſo :zr religious to defend that Religion which 
the Nation received as delivered by Chriſt, 
from force and violence; and to ſuppreſs the 
many kinds of - injuſtice practiſed on this 
people; and which would found roo harfh- 
ly, ſhould they be diſtinctly enumerated. 
Self-defence is a darling topick with his 
Lordfhip, and I defire him to fhew that in 
this Act any thing was done by the Gen- 
lemen of the Church of England, which 
they had not found by wofi/ experience to 
be neceſſary for their prefervation. The ge- 
neral pardon was fo far from producing the 

deſired effect, that it is declared by the Le- 
 geflature as the ground of the Corporation 
Act, That notwithſtanding all his Majeſty's 
endeavours and unparallelld indulgence in 
pardoxing all that is paſt, nevertheleſs ma- 
ny evil ſpirits ave ſtill workmyg. 

This then was the cafe in fact: The Crown, 
the Nobility, the Geutry and the Clergy of 
England had ſuffered for above twelve years 
under ſuch oppreſſion and cruelty, as will be 
eaſily called ro mind, by the reader; and 
which E have no inclination to aggravate, or | 
to deſcribe: And when the Government re- 
turned ro its natural chanel again, all was 

forgiven; 
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forgiven ; andChriſtian Charity triumphed over 
every thing, but the reſtleſs Spirit of ſome a- 
mong us; which fince the mercy and good 
nature of the Nation could not ſubdue, it be- 
came neceſſary that their wiſdom and pru- 


dence ſhould prevent; for theſe reaſons the 


Corporation Act was made, to keep the pow- 
er out of thoſe hands which had ufed it fo 


very ill: This I ſay was the cafe; and let 


Heaven and Earth judge of the equity of 
the proceedings; and let Hi, Lordſhip make 
out his charge, that this was e the 


Subjects right, and acting contrary to the 


Maxim of Chriſt. 


| But however juſtifiable this might be upon 
the cloſe of the Troubles, and whilſt things 
continued to be in agitation; yer perhaps it 


will be ſaid, that now the caſe, is altered; the 


diſaffection to the Church is abated; and we 


have nothing to fear from Diſſenters, though 


places of Power and Truſt in the Govern- 


ment ſhould be lodged in their hands. I'wiſh 
this were a// true; and am willing to allow 
that there are many among them who are „in- 
cere in their profeſſions of Moderation. But 
alas tis one thing to /ay how we would uſe 
power, F we had it; and another to know 
how to ule it, when we have it. But to let 

this 
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this paſs : Have any of the: Diſſenters. de- 
clared, that they are for maintaining the 
Church as by Law eſtabliſb d. No cer- 
tainly: The utmoſt that has been pleaded in 
their behalf, is, That their principles 
amount to thoſe of a general Toleration to 
all peaceable ſubjects *. I rejoice in this 
happy reformation of their principles; but 
let me ask the, Gentlemen of South Britain, 
what they are like to get by accepting of a 
Toleration for their Religion, inſtead of an 

Eſtabliſhment ; and that too limited to the 
condition of being peaceable ſubjefts ;, a con- 
dition indeed highly reaſonable in it ſelf; but 
which may be eaſily expounded away; and 
probably would be fo, unleſs they could ap- 
pear to be highly ſatisfied with their hard 
bargain. Beſides, this declaration for Tole- 
ration ſtands only upon the authority of the 
Diſſenters adareſs to the Ring; an authori- 
ty they are not willing to abide by in all 
caſes ; and never more complain than when 
they are preſſed with a like argument, foun- 
del upon their Aeereſer to James the Se- 
cond. „ 


7˙•• . — i. 
Mc — * 
— 


\* The Diſſenters Reaſons, by Mr. Peirce, pag. 33. 
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The Diſſenters are ſtill fond of their own 


principles and opinions: And we have once 


ſeen how that fondneſs tranſported them 


when Power was in their hands. Why then 


are we not to ſuppoſe that they would uſe 


Power again, if put into their hands, to ſet 


up what they account pure Religion; and 

to expel, what not only they, but others of 

higher rank, and under greater obligations to 

the Church, have treated as Popiſh and Su- 
pen ſtitious. 

It is well known that in the late times 
there was a ſolemn League and Covenant 
entered into by many, to root out the efta+ 
bliſh'd Church of England, and neyer more 
to permit its return. At the Reſtoration, 
ſome there were, who left their livings rather 
than depart from the terms of this engage- 
ment. Has their ſteady adherence to theſe 
obligations been b/amed or condemned by 
their brethren of theſe times? No; ſo far 
from it, that they have laboured to adorn the 
lives and characters of theſe men; their ſuf- 


ferings for this cauſe, have been magnified 


and extolled; and they have been repreſen- 
ted to the publick, as Confeſſors ſuffering 
for righteouſneſs ſake; as Lights ſhining in 
the dark, and of whom the world was not 


worthy. 
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worthy. And now let any body draw the 
natural conſequence frbm this: Is it reafon- 
able to think, that thoſe who have con/ecra- 
red their forefathers Se to deſtroy the cofta- 
bliſh d Church, and offered up ſo much in- 
cenſè to it in the eye of the world, do them 
ſelves condenm thoſe Principles, which WY 
do fo adore in others? 

It has of late years been a prevailing Opi- 
nion among foie members of the Church of 
England, that the Diſſenters had worn off 
their 72024 zeal againſt the Church, and that 
there was little more left in the Controverſy 
than the difficalty about Ne- or dination, and 
the difpute about ſome indifferent Rites and 
Ceremonies; among the reſt Dr. Jnape ſeems 
to have been in this miſtake: But by this 
time, I preſume he is convinced of his error, 
fince Mr. Peirce has told him how highly 
affronting to the Diſſenters ſuch an opinion 
of them is; how co you fuggeſt (fays he) 

that we don't fomnch as pretend the terms of 
your Commanion are finfal * ? And he goes on 
to give inſtances of finfal terms in our Com- 
munion; and then in the name of all his bre- 
thren he en a N that mates oy 


1 $0" 
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* Ee Dijenter, Nea vn, QC. by James Peirce, . 8 
8 whole 
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whole Eccleſſaſtical conſtitution ſinful; You 
may depend upon it, that the great body of 
the Diſſenters judge the terms of Commu- 
nion to be ſinfully impoſed, p. 6. This ſtrikes 
not at one, or at many of our terms of Com- 
munion, but at the whole eſtabliſhment ; the 
foundation it {elf is ſi, and nothing good can 
be raiſed on it: And therefore he very frank- 
ly and conſiſtently declares, p. 30. we re- 
joice to ſee the foundations ſhaken, and the 
fabrick ſinking, as we never doubted but it 
would ſome time or other. What hopes, what 
triumphs are theſe! -—- but to go on: 
charges the Church, p. 24. with Perſecution; 
and all who differ from the Biſhop of Bangor 


in the preſent controverſy as maintainers of 


it: Aprecably to which he repreſents the 
Diſfenters, as the holy remnant who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal, p. 38. So that 
the Church of England in this compariſon 
(and ſhould ſeem therefore in this Gentleman's 
opinion) is an Idolatreſs, and her Priefts are 
the Prieſts of Baal. 875 
The Church of England owns it ſelf to be 
ſubje& to the Civil Power in making Canons 


and Conſtitutions for external government 


and diſcipline; whether the State has reaſon 
ro like the Church the worle for this, let 


G | others 
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others judge. But thoſe who are offended 
at it may aſſure themſelves they ſhall have 
no ſuch reaſon of complaint againſt the Diſ- 
ſenters; they pretend to a Power and Diſci- 
pline equally great and extenſive with that 
claimed or ufed by the eſtabliſhed Church ; 
they claim it too 7ndependently of the State 
in every reſpect, for they claim it all as the 
Law of Chrs/?, over which no Human Power 
has authority: For this reaſon Mr. Peirce 
profeſſes him/e/f and his brethren unconcern- 
ed in the Biſhop's Doctrine, tho' it takes all 
Power from men to make Laws in matters 
of Conſtience : This, ſays he, can't do the 
leaft prejudice to us. The Government (mind 
his reaſon) we plead for, is no other than the 
execution of the Laws of Chriſt, p. 22, 23. 


And ſince this is their opinion Pll venture to 
fay for them, that tis Iikewife their opinion 


that no Pouer on Earth can teſtrain them 
in the exerciſe of ary part of that Govern- 


ment, which they plead for. And without 


the Spirit of Prophecy, it is eaſily foreſeen, 
that if ever they have the Rule, heir little 


finger will be thicker than the Joyns of the 
Church: The Holineſs of their Government, 


its being the execution of the Laws of Chrift, 
| | N muſt 


—— 
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muſt make them (whatever they now think) 
zealous to poſe it on all. 

This Gentleman has the repute of being 
one of the moſt conſiderable among the Diſ- 
ſenters; and takes upon himſelf to ſpeak in 
the name of the reſt. I ſhould not have won- 
der'd had one of their ignorant Mechanicks 
repreſented the Clerg y of England as Prieſts 
of Baal; but tis ſurprizing to hear this from 
a man of letters, from one who has had op- 
portunitics of conver ing both with men and 
books ; and it is an intimation at leaft, what 
purpoſes are to be ſerved by that Power, 
to which ſome are now ſo eagerly pleading 
their right: And let every man, who wiſhes 
well to the Church of England judge from 
bence, what he is to expect if ever offices of 
Power and Truſt are lodged in Diſſenters 
hands. Will they permit, do you think, the 
Prieſts of Baal to live unmoleſted, or will 
they. endure that the Church of England, 
whoſe Foundation is /n, ſhould be permitted 
to ſtand. No; then they would tell us, 
that they have no Power to remit the Laws 
of Chriſt; this was not their meaning; 
Non hee in feders. 

If Diſſenters want only to propagate their 


* * pes to the reaſon and 
under - 


* 
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underſtanding of men, they are even now at 
liberty to do it; and if they can convince 
the Nation that their Cauſe is right, it will 
give them an influence beyond what the re- 
peal of twenty Acts in their behalf can do. 


Let them then go to work in God's Name, 
we are ready to hear and to conſider their 


arguments: But if they want to back their ar- 
guments with Power, however we are bound 
to attend to reaſon, we certainly have a 
right to guard againſt force; and to ſecure 
our ſelves from having any thing as Religion 
impoſed on us. For theſe reaſons, and chief. 
ly for the ſake of that experience which we 
have had, we cannot join with the Biſhop in 
calling for a repeal of theſe Ace They are 
Acts founded on the principles of ſelf. defence; 
and not made to exclude Chriſtians from 
Civil offices, for the ſake of their couſcien- 
 F1ous ſcruples; as his Lordſhip repreſents the 
caſe to be, p. 192; Whereas the Corporation 
Act fays expreſſly, it was for prevention of 
miſchief; ſuch miſchief as the) Nation had 
then but juſt recovered from; and not for 
prevention of conſcientious ſcruples. And if 
there be no difference between perſecuting 
4 man for his opinions, and ſecuring my ſelf 
Ham wg — for my 0s ; then in- 
deed 
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deed it is a Perſecution to exclude men for 
the ſake of their diſaffection to the eſtabliſh'd 
Church from Civil Power. Perſecution is an 
hard word, but when it comes from Words 
to Blows tis an harder thing. The Church 
of England has felt it; and She has a ſhort 
memory if She has already forgot what it is: 
It is indeed as bad as it can be deſcribed to 
be; and ſo far am I from being an adyo- 
care for it, as 1 have publickly and 
often charged to be; that I can with a clear 
mind ſay, 1 have ever pleaded againſt ir. 

But ſurely it muſt be agreed on all hands, 
that every man has a right (much more eve- 
ry Government) to ſecure himſelf againſt per- 
ſecution, and from having any thing as Reli- 
gion impoſed on him by undue means. And 
once more I call upon the reader to recollect, 
what paſſed in thoſe ſad days, when a// the 
Sets among us were labouring for ſuperiori- 
ty, and making their way over the Heads 


and Conſciences of their brethren ; and when 
he has thought thereon, let him ſay with the 
Biſhop, (if he ſees reaſon) that ro exclude 
men from power on account of thoſe per ſua- 
fu tons in Religion, which produced ſo much 


miſery and confuſiom in theſe Kingdoms, is an 
_ or falſe ſecurity, and contrary to the 
Maximg 
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Maxims of Chriſt : But if he is not in great 
haſte to come to a; concluſion, let him con- 
fider ; that what has been already, may pro- 
bably be expetted again from the {ame cau- 
fes; and that power in the hands of Diſſen- 
ters has once already ruined! Church and 
State: If he thinks they are now grown 
friends to Toleration, and is moved by that 
argument, yet let him ask himſelf zhe reaſor, 
why he ſhould give up an E/tab/i/bment, to 
accept of a Toleration; and why Toleration 
is not as good when tis granted to Diſſen- 
ters, as when 'tis humbly received at their 
hands: Let him alſo conſider that where the 
Diſſenters principles prevail, no Toleratiou is 
granted; the Kzrk has ever proteſted againſt 
it, and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to pre- 
vent it: If he thinks much weighr is to be 
laid upon their late declarations for general 
Toleration; let him remember that the fame 
pleas were uſed before King Charles the Firſt's 
time, and yet what were Church or Nation 
the better for them? In a word, let him con- 
ſider, whether under theſe uncertainties, tis 
not wiſeſt to traſt himſelf with the liberty 
of his own Conſciente Whether he may 
not be as ſure of ſhutting out Perſecution (if 
a be che concern) by keeping i it in his own 

power 


. 


power to give a free Toleration ro thoſe who 
diffet from him, as by putting it in the power 
of others to ate him the er 1 our 

to proceed; * 

His Lordthip in his gert eval a94inf at 
limitations of Offices to Members of the 

Church eſtabliſh'd, would do welł to remember 
that the Crown it felf is ſubject to this very 
limitation. By rz, 13 Will. III, Cap. 2. it is 
provided; « That whoſoeyer ſhall hereafter 
<« come to the poſſeſſion of this Crown, ſhall 
« join in Commnnion with the Church of 
« England as by Law eftabliſhd. 

I truſt his Lordſhip will inform the wotld 
how ir comes to paſs, that the Kings of Bug- 
land have leſs privilege than any of their Sub- 
jects; and why that very limitation is juſt 
and expedient when applyed to the Crown, 
which is fo great an Oppreſſon, fo ſubverſive 
of natural Right, when «xx tgp to ay of 
the People. 

The Crown has the diſpoſal of places of 
Power and Truſt in rhe Government; and 
the incapacity for Offices which fome [ye un- 
der in vertue of the Teſ? Act, is in truth a 
reſtraint upon the Crown it beſtowing of Of- 
fices: And as long as it is thought neceſſary 


for the preſervation of the eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion 
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gion to confine the Crown it {elf to the Com- 
munion of the Church of England, fo long 
it cannot be unteaſonable to confine the 
Crown from deriving power into ſuch hands 
as there is reaſon to think would deſtroy it; 
nay, the very reaſon for confining the Crown 
ro the Communion of the Church of Eug- 
land, is to ſecure the powers of the Govern- 
ment which are lodged in the Crown on the 
fide of the Eſtabliſhment ; and it ſeems pre- 
poſterous to ſuppoſe that any power ſhould. 
iſſue from the Crown ſo confined, into b. 
not well affected to the Church. ä 

I do not find that the Biſhop, or any "oY 
dy- elſe, who argues for the repeal of theſe: 
Laws, does ſo much as pretend to complain of 
them with reſpect to thereſtraint, which they 
bring on the Crown in the diſpoſal of Offi- 
ces: Nor indeed can any body fly do it; 
for his Majeſty's declared affection to our 
Conflitution in Church and State; will ne- 
ver permit him to think any Law a burden 
to himſelf, which is made for the pre ſer va- 
tion of publick Fears both in Church and 
State. 

But with reſpect to the 8 which 
requires that the Per ſon poſſeſſing the Crown 
ſoall join in Communion with the Church 


of 
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of England as by Law eſtabliſhed, The Bi- 
ſhop perhaps may ſay, there is a difference in 
the caſe, becauſe the receiving the Sacrament 
asa Teſt, and giving evidence thereof, is not 
required of the Crown: Tis true, it is not: 
and the reaſon of the difference is this; in the 
caſe of private men the publick cannot judge 
what Communion they belong to, and there- 
fore a proof, a teſt of their Communion with 
the Church eſtabliſhed is required of them: 
But a King is a publick Perſon, and lives in the 
eye of all his ſubjects; and tis as eaſy to 
know of any King what Communion he be- 
longs to, as what Kingdom he governs; and 
conſequently no particular Teſt of joining in 
Communion need be required. 

_ 1 would obſerve here (what ſome ſeem Ve- 
ry defirous to forget) that one great end of 
the Revolution was to ſecure and preſerve the 
Church eſtabliſbed; and that to labour to hurt 
this Church, cannot be a mark of friendſhip to 


the Revolution. I have turned over ſome of 


his Lordſhip's lateſt pieces, to ſee, whether this 
part of the argument in the behalf of the Re- 
volution has had any improvement under his 
hands; and to my great ſurpriſe, I cannot find 
he has once had it in his thoughts: He talks in- 
deed of religious Rights preſerved or reſtored 


by 
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by the Reyolution ; but he plainly means fuch 
Rights as he now pleads for; ſuch as are in- 
conſiſtent with the Eſtabliſhment of any 
Church ; except ow the Church of Eng- 
land TRULY /0 called (as he ſpeaks, pag. 7.) 
and what kind of Church that is, neither 1, 
nor (I believe) his Lordſhip can tell; for if 
the Church of England commonly ſo called, 
is not the Church of Exgland truly fo called, 
then the Church of England truly fo called, 
is ſome Church not yet eſtabliſhed, and what 
it may be who can tell? 

The Legiſlature knows no religious Rights 
but what are contained in the Eſtabliſhmenr 
of the Church of England; and therefore the 
Lords and Commons tell King William, that 
after the ſettlement of the Crown on him- 
ſelf, Sc. in his firſt Year, his Majeſty's good 
ſabjefts were reſtored ro the full and free 
poſſeſſmon and enjoyment of their Religion, 
Rights und Liberties, 12, 13 Will. III. Cap. 2. 
They knew of no religious Rights reſtored 


by the ſettlement of the Crown on King Wil- 
liam, Gr. but what ate implyed in the Peo- 
ple's being reſtored to the free enjoyment of 
their Religion, as profeſſed in the eſtabliſh'd 
Charch. - If his Lordſhip knows of any other, 
FR He ought not to recommend them, as re- 
ſtored 
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ſtored at the Revolution, which plainly knew 
nothing of them. 

In a word; if all Governments in the world 
have a right to defend themſelyes as well a- 
gainſt their own ſubjects, as others; and in 
conlequence thereof to provide that the pow- 
ers of the Conſtitution ſhould be lodged in 
ſuch hands only as are well affected to the 
Eſtabliſhment ; If all men have a right to guard 
their own conſciences againſt the force of ſuch 
as would impoſe that for Religion which they 
do not approve ; and if it be reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that thoſe who have once attempred, 
and ſucceeded in their attempt, to ule their fel- 
low ſubjects in ſuch manner, are ready to do 
it again when they have power: And laſtly, 
if it be juſtifiable to limit the Crown to the 
Communion of the Church eſtabliſhed, in or- 
der to ſecure and preſerve the Church: It is 
upon all theſe reaſons juſtifiable to confine 
Othces of power and truſt to the hands of 
ſuch as are well affected to the Eccleſiaſtical 
Eſtabliſhment of this Realm; and the Statutes 
which do ſo confine them are not chargeable 
with oppreſſion, but are founded in the high- 
eſt reaſon; the ſecurity and preſervation of 
our Conſtitution. 
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But beſides all this, there is one conſidera- 
tion more ariſing from the very nature of our 
Conſtitution, that makes the Teſt with reſpect 
to Corporations highly reaſonable. Tis well 
known what an influence the Corporations 
have in one part of the Legiſlature :' there are 
inſtances where a very few ſubjects in a little 
Town are repreſented in Parliament by as ma- 
ny members as the largeſt County chuſes; 
and this being the Conſtitution, it concerns 
the whole to take particular care that Corpo- 
rations be under the goverument and dire- 
ion of ſuch as are Friends to the whole ; 
and to guard thoſe poſts eſpecially, which if the 
adverſary poſſe eſſed, it would make one of them 
become equal in ſtrength to a zhouſand. The 
natural ſtrength of any Conſtitution lies in the 
affection of the people to it; and it may be al- 
lowed, that the Eccleſaſtical Eſtabliſhment (as 
far as it is in its nature changeable by humane 
Laws) ought to be agreeable to the ſenſe of the 
Nation; but no common ſenſe will allow that 
the little Towns of a County ought to go- 
vern the conſciences of a Conuty; and there- 
fore ſince many little Towns have by our 
Conſtitution (of which 'tis not my intent to 
complain) ſuch an influence, there is nothing 
more realonable, than to provide that ſuch 


only 
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only as are friends to the Eſtabliſhment in 
Church and State, ſhould have the direction 
of them. Either this is reſonable, or elſe it is 
reaſonable to affirm that the Conſtitution in 
Church and State ought not be what the 
Nation likes, but what the Towns corporate 
ſhall think proper for them. | 

This conſideration may be made more ge- 
neral, and extended to other Offices in the 
State; for tho there are many Offices which 
men might execute, without being thereby 
enabled immediately to hurt the Conſtitu- 
tion; yet the influence which ſuch Offices 
give in the election of Parliament men, (a 
Power which accrues not from the particular 
nature of the Office, but from the nature of 
our Conſtitution,) makes it reaſonable that 
ſuch Offices ſhould be confined to the friends 
of the Conſtitution in Church and State : 
This, I fay, is in ſome degree the caſe in ge- 
neral; bur it more evidently appears in the 
caſe of Corporation Officers. 

The Nonconformiſts of all ſorts (including 
Papiſts as well as others) were compured to be 
in proportion to the members of the Church of 
England, in the year 1676. * as one to FWenty: 


* Thais is founded on a Survey of the 7 Ea of Canter- 
bury, which was in the hands of the late excellent Biſhop of 


London; and now in poſſe ſion * his worthy Executor. 
A num- 
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A number in proportion too ſmall to have 
any natural ſtrength to hurt the Conſtitu- 
tion; but if they were at liberty, and ſhould 
apply themſelves heartily to gain the Corpo- 
rations, they might ſoon get ſuch ſtrength as 
might make them formidable; whilſt others 
relying upon their numbers fac ſecurely by, 
Whether this advantage in theſe circumſtan- 
ces ought to be given to the one, the 7/wen- 
7y, I think, have a very good e to 
judge. 

The caſe of the Corporations, and the in- 
fluence they have in one part of the Legiſla- 
ture ought to be well conſidered, by ſuch eſ- 
pecially, as ſeem willing to part with the 
Teſt as far as it affects Corporations, and to 
preſerve it with reſpect to other Officers. If 
it be reaſonable to keep any Power out of 
Diſſenters hands, that Power certainly which 
gives them an influence in the Legiſlature; 
in making Laws for Church and State; 
ought e peciallyj to be kept from them. And 
it muſt upon the leaſt reflexion appear very 
ſtrange to advance a man to a ſhare in ma- 
king Laws for the Nation, and yet to deny 
hi: all other Power. 

Were the Diſſenters fewer in 8 than 
they are; were they one to a thouſand, yet 


I ſhould 
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I ſhould think it unreaſonable and unlawful 
to endeavour to end the difference by force: 
And ſo far am I from 4:;/{zking the Indulgence 
allowed them, that I lite the Eſtabliſhmenr i: 
ſelf the better for this abatement in the rigour 
of its Laws. But if Peace and Security of Con- 
ference will not ſatisfy without Power and 
Authority in the State, it ought to be no 
offence to them to be told, that we owe a 
regard to our own Conſciences, as well as 
theirs ; and that tho' we rejoice in their li- 
berty, yet we ſee no reaſon to pare with our 
own Security. 

I have hitherto ſpoken of the l 
and Teſt Acts in general, and the reaſons on 
which they are founded. There will want 
but little to be ſaid of the 25 of Charles II. 
in particular; and that only in reſpect of an 
Objection which concerns that Act. 

This Act when it was made related parti- 
cularly to Papiſts; and his Lordſhip, who 
can diſtinguiſh between a man's Religion, and 
the certain, neceſſary, effedts of it; can fee, 
without doubt, the reaſonableneſs of a Teſt, 
or any other diſqualification in this view. 
For my own part, as far as the argument for 
Perſecution is concerned, I make no diffe- 
rence between one Religion and __ 
| 4 
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and can as little juſtify Hang ing a Papiſt mere. 
ly for his Religion, as a Proteſtant. If there- 
fore the Teſt Act be in truth a per/ecuting 
Law, it is bad in every view; but if it be 
only a reaſonable proviſion for the Security 
of the Eſtabliſhment againſt ſuſpected ene- 
mics; it is good in every caſe where there 
is probable ground for ſuch ſuſpicion. | 
I nzed not ſay how much the Nation is 
indebted. ro this Act; it has once already 
ſaved us from the Power of Popery ; and 
was a Barrier to the Proteſtant Religion in 
all King James's Reign: This was ſo evident 
that there was nothing this unhappy Prince 

laboured ſo much as the repeal of this Act; 
and when he could not get an Engliſh Par- 
liament to concur with him, he took a bold 
Step to compaſs his deſign, and endeavoured 
to lay it aſleep by a Alen ng Power. His 
Declaration to this purpoſe is upon record in 
the Annals and Hiſtories of that time; and 
if the Reader will be at the trouble to turn 
to it, he will find that the Biſhop has been 
beholden to King James's Declaration for 
his arguments againſt the Teſt. 
Bur this Act being deſigned for Papiſts in 
particular, it has been complain d of that it 
was extended to Proteſtant Diſſenters; tha 
| it 
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it is well known that this effect was fore- 
ſeen at the time of making the Act, and 
might have eaſily been prevented, had the 
Legiſlature intended to prevent it. But let 
this paſs; it cannot be denied that hig ef- 
fect upon Proteſtant Diſſenters was under- 
ſtood at the time the Toleration Act paſſed, 
and yet ſo far were the Legiſlature from pre- 
venting it then, that they expreſſly declared 
all Proteſtant Diiſenters to be liable to it. 
Which Declaration was indeed a re enacting 
of the Teſt Act with reſpect to the Diſſenters. 
And from this time (at leaſt). rhe Teſt Act 
does as directly affect the Abe as the 
Papiſts: And tis not worth while to diſpute 
with hem, whether they were put under this 
Act by King Charles or King William. But 
recommend it to the Biſhop to conſider 
the proceedings of that Parliament of King 
IV lliam ; they were no fiiends to Perſecus. 
tzon ; they releaſed Diſſcnters ſrom all penal. 
ties, yet thought it fir to extend the Teſt 
Act to them; and let him learn from hence 
(if he pleaſes) that Perſecution is one thing, 
and excluding the ill affected to our Eſtabliſn- 
ment from places of Power, is another: Or 
if he can by no means part with his charge 


of Perſecution, 1 hope he will not for the 
k future 
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future ſugle me out to bear it all, but will 
allow King William and his Parliament their 
due ſhare; which will make his indignation, 
if not more yuſt, yet more generous ; for I 
am by no means confiderable enough to be a 
proper ſubject of his Lordſhip's triumphs. 

But that it may not be ſuggeſted that King 
William conſented to as much as he could 
obtain from his Parliament, and left the Teſt 
in force, becauſe the times would not admit 
a repeal ; tis proper to inform the Reader, 


that he had declared his opinion in this mat- 


ter before the Revolution. When King Y 


attempted; to repeal as well the Teſt as the 
Penal Laws, he endeavourcd to gain the ap- 
probation of the Prince and Princeſs of One; 
and Mr. Stewart by the King's order wrote 
to Mr. Fagel upon that head: Mr. Faget in 
in his anſwer delivers their Highneſſes ſenſe; 
that they could with Penal Laws removed; 
but as to the Teſt they had a_7uft averſion to 
the abrogation of it. 

The laſt paragraph of Mr. FagePs anſwer 
to Mr. Stewart's Letter, printed Anno 1687, 
as taken from the late Hiſtory of England, 
is to this effect. 

_ «« Laſtly, (he concluded) that their High- 
neſſes ever had, and were reſolved ever to 
«« preſerve 
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«« preſerve a profound ſubmiſſion to his Ma- 
J jeſty, as they thought themſelves in Duty 
bound by the Laws of God and Nature: 
But —4 the matter that was then in hand 
related not to the making of new Laws, 
but to the total abrogation of thoſe already 
made both by King and Parliament; their 
Highneſſes did not ſee how it could be ex- 
pected of them, that they ſhould conſent 
to ſuch an Abrogation, to which they had 
ſo juſt an averſion; as being a thing that 
** was contrary to all the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of all Chriſtian States, whether Proteſtants 
or Papiſts, who admitted none to a ſhare i 
the Government, or publick Employ ments, 
but thoſe who profeſſed rhe publick and 
«« eſtabliſhed Religion, and endeavoured to 
ſecure it againſt all Attempts whatſoever. ” 
This Letter is, I think, a full Anſwer to 
ſuch as pretend to ſay that Diſſenters from the 
National Church enjoy greater Privileges in 
Holland than they do with us. The Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, and Mr. Fagel, knew 
ſurely what was the Conſtitution in that Coun- 
try ; and the Reader has their Sentiments, that 
it was contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
all Chriſtian States, whether Prote flants or 
Pin, to admit Diſſenters to 4 Share in the 
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Government, or publick Employments. And 
fo true is this, that no Arminian in Holland 
is ever admitted into the Magiſtracy : And 
the Caſe is the ſame in Sweden, Denmark, 
the Principalities, and free Towns of the 
Empire, which profeſs the Proteſtant Religion. 
At Dantzick, as Jam informed, three out of 
18. Magiſtrates are allowed to be Catviniſts, 
The reſt, being Lutherans; a proportion fo 
ſmall, that it will hardly make an Exception 
to the general Rule. 
I have now laid before the Reader the Rea- 
ſons inducing me to wiſh the continuance of 
thoſe Laws, which the Biſhop has declared 
ought to be repealed. Whether his Lordſhip 
judged right when he ſuggeſted that I could 
not be a well-wiſher ro theſe Laws, without 
being an Approver of Per/ecution, the World 
mult judge from what I have now offered. 

As to his Lordſhip, I will beg leaye to re- 
20 him of ſomething which he ought to 
have conſider'd himſelf before he had openly de- 
clared and called for a repeal of the Teſt Act. 
In the fifth of the Queen an Act was made in- 
troduCtive to the Union of the two Kingdoms, 
entirul'd, An Act for Securing the Church 
of England as by Law eſtabliſpd. In which 
a@ it is ann that an Act 13 Eliz. en- 
N * 5 
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titul'd, An AF for Miniſters of the Church 
ro be of ſound Religion; and the A of Uni- 
formity, 13 Charles II. — And all other and 
ſingular Acts of Parliament, now in force 
for the Eſtabliſhment and Preſervation of 
the Church of England, and the Doctrine, 
Worſhip, Diſcipline, and Government there- 
of, ſhall remain, and be in full force for 
ever. This Act is inſerted verbatim in the 
Act of Union, and declared to be an eſential 
Condition of the ſaid Union, — an eſſential 
and fundamental part of the — Articles and 
"Onion. Since then all and ſingular Acts, in 
force at the time of the Union, for the Eſta- 
bliſhment and Preſervation of the Church are 
made perpetual, his Lordſhip ſhould have con- 
ſidered whether the Teſt Act did not come 
within this Deſcription; and the rather, be- 
cauſe by an Act of Parliament 10 Anne, Cap. 
2. it is declared concerning the Corporation 
and Teſt Acts, that both — were made for the 
ſecurity of the Church of England as by Law 
effabliſh'd. Now if theſe Acts were, as it is 
declared by the Legiſlature, made for the ſe- 
curity of the Church eſtabliſhed : And if all 
ach Acts are Fundamentals of the Union, and 
to continue in force for ever, his Lordſhip, 
as a private Writer, I preſume ought not to 

have 
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have called for a Repeal. If this be permit- 


ted, what Jealouſies may not be fomented ? 
What Handle does this adminiſter to Men 


otherwiſe diſpoſed than his Lordſhip to break 
in upon the lite Security which the Kzrk en- 
joys, whenever they have Power and Op- 
portunity ? 

I ſpeak this of his Lordſhip as a private 
writer only: When the Legiſlature ſet limits 
to their own authority, they mult continue 
the Judges of thoſc limits; and it would be 
great preſumption in me to pretend to ſay, 
that this conſideration does affect, or how it 
does affect the ſupreme Power; but there is 
at leaſt ſo much appearance in it, as to make 
it very improper for private men to give judg- 
ment in the caſe; which yet his Lordſhip has 
done in the moſt expreſs, (and indeed moſt re- 
proachful) terms, by openly calling for a re- 
peal of the Teſt Act. 

Il˖ ſhall tranſcribe the words of the Les 
Act relating to the ſecurity of the Church of 
England, and fo conclude this head. 


Santo Aunæ, ce ND whereas it is 
ep. 3. Seck. 7. ] « reaſonable and 
** neceſſary, that the true Proteſtant Reli- 
" gon profeſſed and eſtabliſhed by Law in 
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the Church of England, and the Doctrine, 
Worſhip, Diſcipline and Government there- 


of, ſhould be effectually and unalterably 


fecured; Be it enacted by the Queen's moſt 
excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice 
and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Commons in this pre- 
ſent Parliament aſſembled, and by authori- 
ry of the fame, that an Act made in the thir- 
teenth year of the Reign of Queen Eliæa- 
beth, of famous memory, entituled, An 
Aci for Miniſters of the Church to be of 


ſound Religion : And alſo another Act 


made in the thirteenth year of the Reign 
of the late King Charles II. entituled, An 
Act for the Oniformity of the publick 
Prayers and Adminiſtration of Sacraments, 
and other Rites and Ceremonies, and for 
eſtabliſhing the form of making, ordain- 
ing, and conſecrating Biſhops, Prieſts and 
Deacons in the Charch of England, (other 
than ſuch clauſes in the ſaid Acts, or either 
of them, as have been repealed or altered 
by any ſubſequent Act or Acts of Parli- 
ament) and all and fingular other Acts of 
Parliament now in force for the eftabliſh- 
ment and. preſervation of the Church of 


England, and the Doctrine, Worthip, Dil- 
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ine and Government thereof, ſhall re: 
main and be in full force for ever. 
Sef. 8. © And be it further enacted by 
the Authority aforeſaid, that after the De- 
miſe of her Majeſty (whom God long pre- 


+ ſerye) that the Sovereign next ſucceeding 


to her Majeſty in the royal Government 
of the Kingdom of Great Britain, and fo 
for ever hereafter, every King or Queen 
facceeding or coming to the royal Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
at his or her Coronation, ſhall in the pre- 
fence of all Perſons who ſhall be attend- 
ing, aſſiſting, or otherwiſe then and there 


| preſent, take and ſubſcribe an Oath to 


maintain and preſerve inviolably the ſaid 
Settlement of the Church of England, and 
the Doctrine, Worſhip, Diſcipline and Go- 
vernment thereof, as by. Law eſtabliſhed: 
within the Kingdoms of England and Ire- 
land, the Dominion of Hales, and Town 
of Berwick upon Tweed, and the Terri- 
tories thereunto belonging. | 
See. rt. © And it is hereby further en- 
acted by the Authority aforeſaid, that the 
ſaid Act paſſed in this preſent Seſſion of 
Parliament, cntituled, An A& for ſecuring 


« the Church of England as by Law eftabliſh- 
cc ed, 
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ed, and all and every the matters and 
things therein contained: And alſo the ſaid 
« Act of Parliament of Scotland, entituled, 
An Ad for ſecuring the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, and Presbyterian Church Govern- 
neut, with the Eſtabliſhment in the ſaid Act 
contained, be, and ſhall for ever be held and 
adjudged to be, and obſerv'd as fundamental 
and eſſential Conditions of the ſaid Union: 
And ſhall in all times coming be taken to be, 
and ate hereby declared to be eſſential and 
fundamental parts of the ſaid Articles and 


«« Union. 


The ſecond queſtion is this. 

Suppoſing it to be right to put Offices of 
power and truſt into the hands of ſuch only as 
are well affected to the Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſh- 
ment ; whether it be lawful ro require of any 
man, who is willing to accept ſuch Office, 
that he ſhould communicate with the Charch 
eſtabliſh'd; and particularly that he ſhould 
receive the Sacrament according to the rites 
and uſage of it, in order to prove his Commu- 
nion with it. 1 | 

'Tis here to be obſery'd that the Teſt Act 
obliges no man to receive the Sacrament. Ir 
may (and I doubt it too often does) prove a 

K Tempta- 
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Temptation to a man to do, what otherwiſe 
he would not chuſe to do; but for ſuch 
infincerity the Receiver and not the Law- 
maker is to anſwer. We ought not indeed 
to lay ffumbling blocks in the way of our 
brethren ; but the Legiſlature conſider the 
receiving the Sacrament according to the Rites 
of the Church of England not only as lawful, 
bur as commendable in a Chriſtian, and rhere- 
fore they can in no ſenſe be charged with 
rempting men to /in. But his Lordſhip's ob- 
jection is more general; he argues that Reli- 
gion ought not to be a Civil Teſt: In anſwer 
ro which I told him, that Religion is rhe 
Teſt, whenever an Oath is required. His 
Lordſhip in his Reply would ſeem to deny 
this; and in order to it, has ſo confounded 
the terms of the queſtion, that tis neceſſary 
to ſet them right before we go any farther. 

1. Religion conſidered in its firſt principle 
and foundation, is that fenſe and perſuaſ.on 
Which men have of the being and power of 
God, and of the relation they ſtand i in to him 
as creatures and ſubjects. 

This ſenſe is the very bond and obligation, 
which tye men to God: And though in ſtrict- 
neſs of ſpeech it may perhaps more properly 
be card the Foundation of all Religion, ”_—_ 
Reli- 
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Religion it ſelf; yet the diſpoſition which na- 
turally ariſes from hence, and influences all 
religious acts and duties whatever, has entitled 
even the original /ex/e by a common figure of 
ſpeech, to bear the title of Religion. 

2. The firſt and moſt i nmediate conſequen- 
ces from this ſenſe, are, that we onght to 
love, fear, and truſt in, God; as Creator and 
Sovernour. Theſe are properly and ſtrictly 
ſpeaking religious acts of a rational mind. 

3. The whole complex of man's bounden 
duty to God; deducible from this Oi 
ſenſe, is properly called Religion. 

4. Any branch of Religion, reſpecting im- 
mediately either God, our ſelves, or our 
neighbour, may by a figure uſual with all wri- 
rers be termed Religion : Thus it is Religion to 
love God, ſo allo it is Religion to love our 
neighbour. 

5. All particular duties as they regard God, 
may for the ſame reaſon be called Religion. 

6. The coming in of the Goſpel made no 
alteration in the Eſſentials of Religion. *Tis 
juſt as much Religion 2ow to love and fear 
God, and to obey him, as it was 4efore the 
publiſhing the Goſpel; and no more ſo. Bur 
it is to be obſery'd, that our bleſſed Lord has 

5 I ao © 16 ca 
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commanded the Obſervation of ſome poſitive 
. Inſtitutions, intended to be $;gns and Memo- 
rials to Chriſtians of the Grace beſtowed on 
them by God through Chriſt. Theſe Inſti- 
tutions are ordained for the ſake and for 
the preſervation of true Chriſtian Religion; 
and are called Religion, not becauſe they are 
in their own nature, religious acts, but for 
the relation they have, to Religion through 
the inſtitution and command of Chriſt Jeſus, 
and to that truly religious diſpoſition of mind, 
with which they ought always to be pertor- 
med. 

From this account I would obſerve, 

I. That to /ove, fear, and truſt God, as 
Governour of the Univerſe, are the firſt and 
moſt eſſential duties of Religion, and reſult- 
ing immediately from the natural ſenſe and 
diſpoſition of a rational mind. That all par- 
ticular duties flow from theſe; and conſe- 
quently, that no particular duty can be called 
Religion in an higher ſenſe, than theſe are 
0 called. 

2. That theſe eſſential dut ies are the Reli- 
gion on which an Oath is founded. 

The next thing to be conſidered, is the 
n of the word Teft. 
The word Teſt is a relative term, and al- 


Ways 
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ways reſpects ſomething that is to be teſti- 
fied. And therefore a Teſt, as 'tis applyed 
to humane affairs, denores a ſenſible evidence 
naturally tending to prove the thing doubted 
of. I ſay naturally tending, becauſe no hu- 
mane appointment can make any thing to be 
a ſign of an inward diſpoſition, which is not 
naturally ſo: An Oath is therefore a Teſt of 
the Witneſſes veracity, becauſe ir naturally 
implics (the Religion of Man ſuppoſed) the 
ſtrongeſt obligation and diſpoſition to ſpeak 
truth. | 

The word Civil added to Teſt, does nor 
denote any thing that belongs to the Teft it 
ſelf, or that enters into the nature of it; but 
ſignifies merely the end for which 'tis requi- 
red, or the 2 that is made of it. The Sa- 
cramental Teſt is called a Civil Teſt, not be- 
cauſe the Act of receiving becomes a Civil 
or Political Act, by being made a Teſt, but 
only becauſe the end for which it is made a 
Teſt, relates to the Civil State, and the w/e 
made of the Teſt is political, reſpecting the 
Government. So that in the Sacramental 
Teſt there is nothing Civil or Political, but 
as it is applyed by the Government; on the 
part of the receiver it continnes to be a reli- 
gious Act, without any mixture of Politicks 
f in 
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in virtue of the Law : When it is brought be- 
fore the Government, they conſider the Ac 
of receiving according to the #/age of the eſta- 
Biſhed Church, only as implying the qualifi- 
cation which the State requires in all Perſons, 
who ſhall be in Office, &c. In this ſenſe 
then Religion is made a Civil Teſt, that the 
Magiſtrate is enabled from thence to draw a 
conſequence which he applies to Civil Af. 
fairs. 
To apply this to the two caſes before us. 
An Oath is required of a Witneſs as a Teſt 
of his veracity. It is the act of a man conſider- 
ed as a religious creature; for take away the 
ſenſe of Religion, and there is no pretence for 
requiring an Oath; ſince then an Oath has all 
its force from the Religion of the man, tis 
the Religion of a man alone that makes it a 
Teſt; for whatever it is that makes it natural. 
by ſignify, what is intended or required to be ſig- 
nified by it, that it is, which gives it the eſex- 
tial properties of a Teſt: But tis the Religion 
of the man alone that make his Oath aaturaliy 
fignify the veracity of his evidence in virtue 
of the ſtrong Obligation it puts him under to 
ſpeak Truth. *Tis evident then the Religion 
of the Man is the Teſt whenever an Oath is 
required. And Religion here denotes the firſt 
and 
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and immediate Duties ariſing from the Know- 
ledge of God and of our ſelves, as they are 
explain'd Art. 2. in the account of Religion. 
For whoever takes an Oath, does (as twere) 
pawn the love and fear of God which are in 
him, and all his truſt and hope in God, for 
the truth and ſincerity of his Evidence or Pro- 
miſe. And theſe internal Principles are the 
ground and foundation of all religious Acts 
whatever. No Teſt can be founded on an 
higher degree of Religion than this; no poſi- 
tive Duty can imply a greater degree of Re- 
ligion than is contained in this general Faith, 
in theſe firſt Principles from which all Duties 
flow. 

His Lordſhip has obſerved more than once, 
that we are not bound by Religion to fake 
Oaths: And in this he places the great Dif- 
ference between the Teſt of an Oath and the 
Sacramental Teſt; but his Oblervation does 
nor come up to the Caſe. For an Oath is thar 
Act of a Man by which Religion is made 
a Teſt; and tho' the Act it ſelf be not com- 
manded, yet the Religion laid hold on by thar 
Act is commanded, unlefs his Lordfhip thinks 
that we are under no Command or Obligation 
to love, to fear, to truſt in God. 

The true Parallel ſtands thus: 


We 
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We are obliged to believe in God, and to 
fear him; and to truſt in him, in the virtue 
of the reaſon given us by God. | 

We are oblig'd to receive the Sacrament in 
the Church of Chri## in obedience to an In- 
ſtitution of Chriſt ; and conſequently we are 

fed to be in Communion with that viſi- 
ble part of the Church with which we receive 
the Sacrament. 

When the Magiſtrate requires an Oath, he 
lays hold on the natural Senſe and Obligation 
we are under to believe in, and to fear God; 
and grounds the Teſt on them. 


When he requires the Sacramental Teſt, he 
lays hold of the Obligation we are under to 


communicate with that Church which we e- 
ſteem to be a true part of the Church of Chriſt, 


and grounds the Teſt on it. 
And the Reader has it now fairly before 


him to judge how far Religion is in both Caſes 
a civil Teſt, and whether it be not at leaſt 

as much ſo in the firſt Caſe as in the latter. 
But if it ſhall be allowed that Religion has, 
by the common conſent of Nations, been 
made a Teſt in Civil Matters; and conſequent- 
Iy that his Lordſhip s Objection from the Na- 
ture of Religion in general is not good; Vet 
it remains to be conſider'd in particular, whe- 
ther 
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ther there be any thing in the Inſtitution of 
the Sacrament that makes it unlawful for the 
Government to uſe it as a Teſt. And here 
it muſt be granted that if the Statutes, re- 
quiring the Sacramentat Teſt, have added to, 
or taken from the inſtitution of Chriſt, they 
are certainly unlaw ful; but if they have done 
neither, his. Lordſhip has very unjuſtly charg- 
ed them wil. Rn rhe end of * In- 
Fitution. 1 20 

To Fl a juſt nee Soak ſceing a 
man do an act enjoined by Chriſt, is, I pre- 
fume, no affront to the command of Chriſt: 
To argue from a man's qbeying the Goſpel, 
that he is a Chriſtian, will: hardly be taken for. 
an abuſe of the Goſpel :' So in the prelent 
caſe; ro conclude from 4 man's receiving the 
Sacrament in the Church of Eng/and, that 
he is in Communion with the Church of 
England (which is all the 2. that the Go- 
verument makes of the Sacrament conſider d 
as a Tef#t) is ſurely as innocent a thing as 
any in the World. If the Biſhop can ſhew 
that the Laws now in force requzre any man 
to receive, otherwiſe than a member of the 
Church of England ought to receive when 
not called upon by thoſe Laws; or wich any 
View, or purpoſe of heart coutrary to the 

L 


Goſpel; 


facred thing 
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Goſpel; let the Laws be condemned. I pat 
the whole, that I have to ſay in juſtification 
of them, upon hr the; only defiring his 
not to charge the Law with the 
and gail of ſuch, as, he knows, 
deſpiſe the Laws of God and wax. 

The word Te#, when applied to the H- 
crament is a mere external dendmiuation; 
it does not denote any thing belonging to 
the inftitution, or to the action of receiving, 
but merely the uſe that is made of it as an 
external ben. If che Government take it to 
ſignify what it does wararally ſignify, they 
are guilty of no ithpiety: And I am at 4 
lofs to find the great Wickednels in ſuppoſing 
that whoever receives the Sacrament in the 
Church of England is à member of that 
Church. And therefore I am ſurprized to 
hear his Lordſhip call this, 4eba/irg the mot 

in the World into a political 
Tovl and Engine of State. Theſe are very 
hard words; unleſs poſſibly they come with- 
in his Lordſhip's rule; That Prinripler rar 


neither give nor tate aff-ontr, p. 265. 


But ' perhaps his Lordſhip may fay, thar 
the fault lies in requiring men to receive the 
Sacrament. according to the Rites of the 
Church of England : But before he does fay 
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to, I hope be will conſider, that tis no great 
crime to require a man to do, what his pre- 


Nd Principles lead him to do. And there- 
fore the Legiſlature are blameleſs in requiring 
the Members of the Church of Kugland. to 
receive according to the Rites of their ewyn 
Church: And his Lordſhip may know from 
hence that they intended to require it of wo 
others ; that when they found ot ber, did 
receive it in conſequenee of the/e Laws, they 
put a ſtop ta all temptatiens to ſuch- abuſe of 
the Law for the future, by the Occaſional 
Bill. And even as to the Members of the 
Church of England, they are no more obli- 
ged by theſe Laws to receive, than they are 
to take a place; and if they think fit to take 
a place, yer ſo much time is allowed (z. 6. 
three months) for receiving the Sacrament, 
that it muſt needs be their ows fault if they 
are not well prepared for it, So that in all 
views, the Legiſlature are guiltleſs of the pro- 
fangtion of the Lord's Supper, with which zhey 
have been ſo warmly and ſo indecently charged. 

But after all (it will be faid) that in fact 
many who receive upon account of Offices, 
do it in a very indecent manner, and come 
very ill prepared to this ſolemn a part of re- 
ligious worſhip; pudet bæc opprobria; I am 

L 2 


ſorry 
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ſorry thete is ſo juſt cauſe of complaint in 
this reſpect. And in God's Name let the 
Miniſters of the Goſpel ſpeak to the Conſci- 
ences of their people; let them reprove their 


iniquity, and ſhew them that there will be 


no profit in gaining the World, if they loſe 
their orm Sonts ; and if this will hot do, let 
them turn away the open and notorious Of. 
fenders from the Lord's Table; and tell them, 
they have neither part nor lot in this mat- 
ter; for their hearts are or right” n Er 
Ebi. of Goll. 

I know his Lordſhip will chiok chis to be a 
dangerous experiment; for he has a notion that 
the Teſt Act forces Clerg ymen to give the 
Communion to every Athei#t, or Debauchee, 
who may be named to any Civil Office ;; unteſ3 


he chuſes to be ruined for not doing it, p. 50. 


I perceive his Lordflip's Law is of his own ma- 
king, as well as his Divinity: The Reader may 
took into the Te# AQ it he pleaſes ; but if he 
looks till Doomſday he will find nothing in it 
to force any Clergyman to give the Sacrament 


to every one, much leſs to every Atherft 


who may be named to a place: The Teſt 
Act leaves this matter juſt as it found it, 
ſubject ro the Rules and Canons of the 
Church; and the Man Who comes with 
= a Place 


——_ EC | 
a' Place to receive the Sacrament, is in 
the ſame caſe as he who comes without 
one; and is liable to be refuſed for the fame 
Reaſons. If his Lordſhip would have ſtudied 
the Conſtitutions of the Church of England 
by Law Eſtabliſh'd, he might have known 
that the Rubricks before the Communion-ſer- 
vice authorize the Curate to repel all open 
notorious evil Ifvers; all who have done 
. wrong to their Neighbours by Word or Deed, 
fo that the Congregation be thereby offended; 
and, thoſe betwixt whom he perterveth ma- 
lice and hatredto reign—provided that with- 
in fourteen Days he give notice to the Ordi- 
nary, Gc. He might have known too that 
theſe Rubricks have the Authority of an Act 
of Parliament; and, in cafe of any Diſpute, 
are as good a Rule to the Judges in Weſimin- 
fter-hall, as to the Curate of the Pariſh; and 
therefore if the Cutate does right, according 
ro theſe Rules, in the Church, he can never 
ſuffer for ſo doing in Weſiminſter- hall; and 
if he does wrong, he ought to ſuffer, whe- 
ther the Perſon, uy refuſed, had a 
Place „ 

His Lordſhip, I not may Eh heard 
in common talk, that a perſon who loſes a 
Place by being refuled rhe Sacrament, may 

have 
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have an action againſt the Curate for dama. 
s; I have heard the ſame often: But I de- 
Gre his Lordſhip to take notice that there 
muſt be an igjun done, as well as a damage 
_ (uffercd, to entitle a man to an action: And 
therefore let a man ſuffer what damage he will 
by being refuſed, yet if he was not wrongful- 
ly refuſed, the Law will give him no reme- 
dy: And whatever Clergyman acts according 
to the Rubrick, which is a rule preſcribed 
him, as well by the Law of the Land, as of 
the Church, will be in no great danger of be- 
ing judged to have acted enjureoſly. 
Caſes of this nature are properly tryable in 
the Eccleſiaſtical Courts; but ſuppoſing, that 
by reaſon of the temporal damage ſuſtained 
by loſs of a place, a man may have an action 
in the temporal Courts; yet I preſume that 
he would not be allowed to proceed upon the 
baſe allegation that he was refuſed the Sacra - 
ment; but he muſt averr that he was refuſed 
it unjuſt ty, aud without ſufficient reaſon ; 
And if upon the Tryal ir ſhall appear that the 
Curate did refuſe him; bur that he did it ui, 
and With ſufficient reaſon; the complainer will 
be entituled to no remedy : The Rubricks, and 
Canons of the Church muſt be in that caſe the 
rule to judge by: And if the Miniſter has fol- 
EE | a 
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lowed the Rubricks and Canons, he will bs 
jaſtified ; if he has not, neither his Lordſhip 
nor I are concerned to enquire what will de⸗ 
come of him. 

I may venture then to cell his Lordſhip, 
(and I have ſome ground for my aſſurance) 
that the Teſt Act forces no Clergyman to 
give the Sacrament ro Atheiſts and Debhau- 
chers, or any other offenders, if they be - 
penly and notorionfly ſuch; if they are ſuch 
only in ſecret, they are out of the queſtion; 
for no Clergyman's conſcience can be burden- 


ed by admitting an untnoum offender to the 
Sacrament. | 
Should any Clergyman, forgetting his du- 
ry, refuſe a pariſhioner the Sacrament out of 
paſſion or prejudice, or with any other fini- 
ſter view, he muſt thank himſelf for what he 
ſhall ſuffer on that account: And he will de- 
ſerve to ſuffer, whether his pariſhioner had 
a place, or had not one: But if he proceeds 
with diſcretion and Charity, and to 
the rules preſcribed him by authority, he has 
as little to fear from a man with a place, as 
from a man without one: And if he be un- 
juſtly and vexatiouſly ſued for doing his du- | 
ty, the Law will give him coſts. 


Bur it may be faid perhaps; that it is e- 
— FO CAPO (and many 
ſuch 
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ſuch there are) to juſtify, what he er well, 
. by the method of Law: If this be true, the 
. more's the pity: But then I would have it 
obſerved, that this difficulty does not ariſe 
from the Teſt Alt; and therefore it is not 
chargeable on it: but it ariſes from the courſe 
of our legal proceedings, and is common to 
all caſes. A Clergyman may be ruined (and 
many an one has been) by ſuing for his 7ſt 
dues of Tythes and Offerings: And yet me- 
thinks it would be an injudicious complaint 
to quarrel with the Laws, by which the dues 
are claimed, on this account. If his Lordſhip 
can find a juſt and adequate remedy for #hzs 
difficulty, he will merit the thanks of the 
Clergy; but *tis abſurd to charge f hat as the 
fault of one Law, which is common to 40. 
I know but of one difficulty more that can 
be made in this matter, which is this: It may 
be alledged that a Curate may have ſufficient 
reaſon to himſelf to repel a man from the 
Commiunion, and yet it may be hard for him 
to make legal evidence, againſt the man, of the 
crime for which he refuſes him. In anſwer 
to which I ſay, that a Curate of a Parifh is 
bound to proceed by the rules preſcribed him 
by the Church; and he cannot be anſwerable 
for not doing what the Church has given him 
| no authority to do: Tis not every * 
| pe in 


; 
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ſin that a man commits, that ought to ex. 
clude him from the Sacrament, tho' it ſhould 
accidentally come to the Curate's knowledge: 


It is a proper ground for private admonition z 
but until it becomes an offence to the Con- 


gregation, it does not neceſſarily call for . 


pen cenſure. Of the three caſes mentioned 


in the Rubricl, two of them require a noto- 
riety of fact; and the third is ſo limited, that 
it muſt become notorious, before a man can 
be excluded for it ; for though the Curate 
tnay repel thoſe berwixe whom he percerveth 


malice to reign, yer if the parties declare 


themſelves to be in mutual Charity, they ſhall 
be admitted; or if one declares himſelf con- 
tent to forgive — Ec. he thall be admitted. 
And if any man upon admonition ſhall refuſe 
theſe conditions, I rhink his want of Charity 
will be noforions. Since then no Curate is 
obliged in duty to repel a man from the Sa- 
crament bur for offences open and notorious, 
he will always have it in his power either to 
admit 4 man conſiſtently with his own obli- 
gations, or to make clear proof of the reaſons 
for which he repels him. 

Bur after all che great cauſe of theſe diſor- 
ders, is the neglect of the Conſtitutions and 
Rules of the Church: If no Curate would ad- 

M mit 
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mit any to the Sacrament but his own Pa 
riſhioners “; and would require of them to 
give him due notice of their intentions: to re- 
ceive f; many of the abules and irreverencies 
now juſtly complained of would be preyent- 
ed; notorious offenders would not offer them- 
ſelves where they arc well known; nor would 
any man dare to approach the Lord's Table 
indecently, when he knew himſelf to be un- 
der the obſervation of Curate and Congrega- 
tion; whercas ſtrangers who flip into Con- 
gregations, where no body knows them; if 
they have no Religion, tis no wonder that 
ſometimes they have no decency. I know 
very well that the neglect of theie good or- 
ders has been ſuffered ſo long, that private 
Curates can hardly hope to ſucceed in atremp- 
ting to reſtore them; but tis proper matter of 
conſideration for our S#periours, and to them 
I ſubmit it. | : 

The reſult of his Lordſhip's reaſoning, 
P. 147, 148. affords us another Objection 
againſt the Tei Act, viz. That it is a world- 
ly motive 70 induc Chriftians to the ſame one 
certain profeſſion in religious matters, and to 
the ſame oue certain form of Words and Cere- 
monies in publick Worſhip. I would to God it 


e Rubrick before Communion. 


| had 
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had produced this effect] I ſhould rejoice (how- 
ever his Lordſhip complains) to ſee the Te# 
Act grow uſeleſs and out of date by the ge- 
neral Conformity of the people of this Na- 
tion. But in the mean while, I muſt tell his 
Lordſhip that the Act was made for no ſuch 
purpoſe; the intent was to keep Diſſenters 
out of the State, not to force them into the 
Church; which may appear in part from 
hence, that their Meetings were tolerated by 
the very Act, in the firſt of William and 
Mary, which expreſſly extends the Teſt to 
them. 

Bur whatever the intent was, it may be 
ſaid, the effect is, that men are tempted by 
this Act to outward Conformity, and are 
made Hy pocrites: I allow it to be ſo; and 
what then? Why, Hypocriſy is a very evil 
thing, and no man ought to have a temptation 
to it laid in his way: True {till ; and his Lord- 
ſhip might know that to prevent this was one 
reaſon of the Occaſional Bill: But tho' all ſuch 
Hypocriſy cannot be prevented ; yet conſider, 
are they whoencourage Virtue and true Religi- 
on anſwerable for the Hypocrily of thoſe, who 

will pretend to Virtue and Religion in order 
to ſhare in the Encouragement: If they are, 
then tis in it ſelf a wicked thing to encourage 

1 M 2 | Virrue 
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Virtue and true Religion; and a father is 4 


wicked man who rewards one ſon for doing 
well, becauſe thereby he may poſiibly tempt 
another to make a ſhew of doing well: A 
Gentleman in the countrey who ſhews ſome 
mark of fayour to his poor neighbours who 
religiouſly attend the publick ſervice of God, 
is really by ſo doing drawing upon himſelf the 
wrath of God, by laying a temptation before 
others to make an appearence of being better, 
than really they are. If theſe conſequences are 
good, then I am ſure that, The worſhip of 
« God and the neglect of it, Religion and Ir- 
vo religion ought to be ſet on an equal foot 
* in this world“: But if they are falſe; his 
Lord hip's objection againſt the Teſt has no 
weight in it, and it will be /2wfu/ to ao 
right, notwithſtanding that ſome perhaps 
may make a wrong uſe of our ſo doing. But 
this general reaſon, is calculated to ſerve 
more purpoſes than one; and there will 
be occaſion fome time or other to recall it 
to examination. In the mean while I ſhall 
take leave of this part of the Argument ; 
not intending (without very good reaſon) 
to be drawn into it again; for altho* I have 
for the ſake of Religion, and of this Chri- 
tian Church ; both which (as I ſtill con- 


ceive) 
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ceive) muſt ſuffer by his Lordſhip” 8 principles; ; 
been content to enter into a controverſy: 
yet 1 do not defign that it ſhall grow to be 
the employment of my Life. His Lordſhip 
has by preſcription a right to the laſt word 


in every Controverſy ; and I am willing he 
ſhould have it in this. 


If there be Reaſon in what 1 have offered, 
it will prevail with reaſonable men; if there 


be not, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to de- 
Gre | it ſhould. 


PART 


& Come now to conſider what his Lord- 
ſhip has offered to ſhew how litile 
Religion there is in an Oath compa- 
red to the Religion of the Sacrament. 
The Biſhop has found a great difference be- 
tween 7heſe two Caſes and introduces it by 
five Obſervations, „ Which are intended to re- 
move the #wwo Caſes out of ſight; in order, 1 
ſuppoſe, to enable the Reader wn better to 
judge of their difference. 5 
x. The two firſt Obſervations give a very 
good account of himſelf, ro which I have no- 
thing to ſay. 
2. The third Obſervation begins with ac- 
| knowledging the /awfulneſs of Oaths, and ſo 
much is clear gain; but it goes on to affirm 


that ch are not made uſe of upon the Prin- 
5 crples 
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ciples of Religion properly ſo called; but 
that the actual ue of Oaths in birans So 
ciety is entirely founded upon the political 
principles of Reaſon, and the common good 
of Mankind, with refpet? to their civil con- 
cerns only, &c. p. 187. 

His Lordſhip's accuracy here, is much to be 
oblerved; he does not ſay an Oath is founded 
on political Reaſons, and reſpects Civil concerns 
only; but that the crν uſe of an Oath 
is ſo founded, Sc. for certain it is that an 
Oath, to one who believes a future Judgment, 
reſpects his ritual concerns; which are as 
much endanger'd by a deceitful Oath, as by 
an hypocritical uſe of the Sacrament: If his 
Lordſhip thinks otherwiſe, I deſire him to 
ſhew that an offence againſt the firſt Princi- 
ples of natural Religion, is a leſs Crime than 
an Offence againſt a poſitive Inſtitution. 

With the like accuracy his Lordſhip affirms, 
Thar the actual uſe of Oaths in humane So- 
cieties, reſpects Civil concerns only. His 
Lordſhip, you fee, does not affirm that the 
actual uſe of Oaths reſpects Civil concerns 
only; and therefore he ſays, the actual uſe 
of Oaths in humane Societies, Sc. i. e. when 
Oaths are uſed to a Civil purpoſe only, then 
they reſpef Civil concerns only, Tis his 

Lordſhips 
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Lordſhip's Doctrine that human Societies are 
founded on{y for Civil purpoſes, and have no- 
thing to do with Religion; and therefore for 
him to ſay, that the actual uſe of Oaths in Hu- 


mane Societies reſpetts Civil concerns only, 


can afford nothing but this ſelf evident propoſi- 
tion; That when Oaths reſpect Civil concerns 
only, then they do reſpect Civil concerns only. 
A s to the natural ule of Oaths, it extends it 
ſelf to all matters where Truth and Veracity 


are concerned. Whatever may be affirmed, 
or promiſed, is capable of being confirmed by 
an Oath. His Lordſhip promiſed to do many 


things when he was conſecrated (which do 


not reſpect Civil concerns) had he been cal- 


led upon to confirm the Promiſe by an Oath, 
he would hardly have faid that an Oath was 

not applicable to ſuch purpoſes; and he knows 
that in many Colleges the Members do ſwear 


that they will be guided by the holy Scripture; 


and not prefer any humane Authority before 
it; and yet Colleges are humane Societies, 
though they do thus actually uſè an Oath for 
poſes not only Civil. | 

| In the old Teſtament and the new, God 
himſelf is reprefented as confirming his Pro- 
miles by an Oath, in matrers of all others the 
—_ ä ; and particularly as appointing: 


1 a Ehriſt, 


n 
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Chriſt, by an Oath, to be a Prieſt after the 
order of Melchiſedec. Now this aſcribing an 
Oath to God in holy Scripture, ſufficiently 
proves that an Oath in its own Nature is not 
confined to Civil concerns only. And as 
God ſwears to his People, ſo his Lordſhip 
may find the People under the Law frequent- 
ly taking a ſolemn Oath to him t walk in 
his Laws; which related, as I ſuppoſe will 
be allowed, to more than Civil concerns on. 
ty. And therefore when his Lordſhip affirms, 
that were it not for the uſe of Oaths in Civil 
concerns only, they would be forbidden by 
Religion in all caſes, as they are in ſome : 
His Affirmation is contrary to Reaſon, Ex- 
perience, and the Examples of holy Writ. 
And what are the /ome Caſes in which Re- 
ligion forbids Oaths? Why truly profane 
and common Swearing is forbid, i. e. Oaths 
are forbid where there is not 4 ca/e which 


requires the uſe of them, and this his Lord» 
ſhip calls forbidding them in /ome caſes; and 


the prohibition of Scripture, which was plain» 


ly intended to preſerve a regard to the {a> 


_ credueſ+ of an Oath," is made an objection 


by the Biſhop againſt the Religion of ir. 
His Lordſhip oblerves farther, that the #/# 


of Oaths is entirely founded on the political 


N Principles 
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Principles of Reaſon, and the common good 
f Mankind. What then? So are many o- 
thers the moſt eſſential Duties of Religion; 
for Man being made by God for Society, he 
is put under ſuch religious Obligations to God 
as tend to the Benefit of it; and if I under- 
ſtand what his Lordſhip means by political 
Principles of Reaſon, they, and thoſe of Reli- 
gion lead to the ſame concluſion ; and there- 
fore the #/e of an Oath being founded on po- 
litical Principles, Sc. will not prove that an 
Oath is not a religious Act. For conſider, 
Þ tis a Duty to love one another; and the actu- 
ö | al practice of this Duty is founded in poli» 
I! tical Principles of Reaſon, and the common 
| ' good of Mankind ; and yet, I hope, tis not 
| 


for that leſs a part of our Religion, to 
love one another; nay, whatever practice is 
contrary to the common good of Mankind, 
[| cannot flow from Religion: And therefore 

| to aſſert that the uſe of Oaths is founded in 
5 the political Principles of Reaſon, and com- 
mon good of Mankind, in order to ſhew how 
little of Religion they have in them, is an Ar- 
gument ſo entirely his Lordſhip's own, that I 
know no Body who will be ambitious to ſhare 
the Honour of it with him. 


His 
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- His Lordſhip concludes this Obſervation 
with theſe Words; and it is one thing I think 
for a Practice not to contraditt the Priuci- 
þtes of Religion, aud another thing to be per- 
formed upon the Principles of it; giving us 
to underſtand that 'tis his Opinion that the 
practice of Oaths does not contradict Religi- 
on, but that r ig not Ne upon the 
Principles of it. 

I am ſorry the heat of Cam ſhould 
draw from the Biſhop ſuch a Doctrine; for if 
any thing be certain tis this, that the uſe of 
Oaths is founded, and the practice is per- 
formed upon the Principles of Religion : For 
rake away the Principles of Religion, and 
there can be no uſe of Oaths. It will be al- 
lowed, that to believe the Being of a God is. 
a Principle of Religion, take away this and 
no one would be ſo ſtupid as to require an 
Oath. The Reaſon Mr. Lock gives, as I re- 
member, for not tolerating Atheiſts in eivil 
Societies, is this; that Atheiſts having no Re- 
ligion, cannot give the Security for perform- 
ing of Contracts, upon which all Societies are 
founded; and if a Man's Promiſe cannot be 
taken but upon the Principles of Religion, 
much leſs can his Oath, which is more im- 


mediately founded in them; and altho” it be 
N 2 | not 
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not a flanding and neceſſary part of Religion 
to take Oaths (and the enen is becauſe there 
is no conſtant occaſion for taking them) yet 
the religious Obſervation of Oaths, taken as 
occaſion requires, is commanded i in the Law 
of God. Numbers xxx. 2. 

"If his Lordſhip means by an Oath's not 
being performed upen the principles of Re- 
ligion ; that tis not part of a man's Religion 
to take an Oath, but that he may perform 
the Duties of Religion tho' he never takes an 
Oath: It is in one ſenſe true; in another 
not ſo: Tis true that no man is obliged from 
the internal principles of Religion to take an 
Oath; but the intervention of a lawful Com- 


mand requiring his Oath, may make it be- 


come his duty to take it. If the people of 
Iſrael had refuſed to ſwear to the Covenant, 
Deut. xxix. 12. which God made with them, 
and to walk in his Laws, when duly called 


to it, it had been a breach of duty: So in 


the caſe of the Sacrament: Tis no part of 
Religion from the internal principles of Reli- 
gion; but it is made ſo by the intervention 
of a lawful Command: But what is this to 
our purpoſe? The Queſtion is, whether Re- 


ligion be not the Teſt whenever an Oath 15 


taken; how is this anſwered by ſaying, that 
Reli- 
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Religion does not oblige men to take an 
Oath, merely for the ſake of raking it? If 
whenever they do take it, Religion is the 
Teſt, then his Lord'hip muſt find ſome other 
Argument againſt the Sacramental Teſt, be- 
ſides this, that Religion ought not to be made 
a Civil Teft. 

3. The fourth Obſervation relates to what 
I had ſaid, intimating, that rhe Biſhop could 
not name the people who had not uſed Oaths: 


His Lordſhip in anſwer refers to the Quakers; 


a worthy people] I uſed the word people as 


it ſignifies a body of men of the ſame Coun- 


trey, under the ſame Government; his Lord- 


ſhip rather than want an anſwer choſe to miſ- 
underſtand the word ; and the Quakers are 


called forth to bear thelt Teſtimony againſt 
the common ſenſe of all Nations to which the 


Appeal was made, and yet even the Quakers 


difpute rather the Name than the Thing; for 
their /o/emn Affirmation is indeed an Oath, 


and agrees to the definition given by Cicero, 


and the beſt Writers after him, of an Oath, 
that it is Religioſa Afirmatio. If a modern 


Hiſtorian reports rightly , the Biſhop might 
have found a better Inſtance ; for it is record- 


ed of the People of Peru, that an Oath was 
not in uſe among them; but that they requi- 
| | red 
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red only a ſimple Promiſe of the Parties to tell 
the Truth to the Inca or King. 

. The latter part of this fourth Obſeryation 
has this peculiar Beauty in ir, that it contra- 
dits the Grounds laid down in the third. 
There we are taught that the uſe of an Oath 
is entirely founded on Political principles of 
Reaſon; here we are told that the Quakers 
ſcruple the uſe of an Oath thro' the miſunder- 
Pending of a few Texts, and the not con ſi- 
dering them with reſpect to the principles 
F natural Religion, and of human Society. 
If conſidering the Texts with reſpect to the 
principles of natural Religion, would haye 
caſed their Scruples; it muſt be becauſe Oaths 
are founded on the principles of natural Re- 
ligion, and if ſo then Political principles are 
not the only ground on which they ſtand; 
unleſs by Political principies the Biſhop 
meant principles of natural Religion ; and 
intended to build the difference theſe Obſer- 
vations are to introduce, upon a mere variety 
of Sounds. 

J. The fifth Obſervation is ſpent entirely 
in miſrepreſenting the State of the Contro- 
verly ; and was for that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 
ordered to bring up the rear, and to ſtand 
cloſe by the Reader, whilſt his Lordſhip 

ſhewed 
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ſhewed the difference between the caſes under 


conſideration. 
To argue againſt me, ſays the Biſhop, as if 
had maintain'd it 0 be impious to require IT, 
that is, the ſame Teſt of a man's honeſty 
that is required in every trivial cauſe, viz. 
to require an Oath of a man, when he is 
admitted to a place of truſt, is I confeſs in 
a peculiar manner unaccountable, when I 
had not ſaid one word about 1T, pag. 188. i. e. 
about an Oath. I deſire the Reader's patience 
whilſt I produce the words which gave occa- 
ſion to this. | | 
There is not a cauſe, be it never ſo tri- 
vial, tryed in Weſtminſter-Hall, but ReL1cion 
(obſerve) is made a Civil Teſt; and is it 
right my Lord, to require this Teſt (i. e. of 
Religion) F a man's honeſty in a five ſhil- 
ling cauſe; and ts it impious to require it, 
when he is admitted to a place of truſt in 
the Government? His Lordſhip would have 
the Reader ſuppoſe from hence that I charge 
him with maintaining that tis 2m7p70us to re- 
quire an Oath of a man when he is ad- 
mitted, &c. The truth is ſo far otherwiſe ; 
that the Argument ſuppoſes his Lordſhip not 
to charge impiety upon requiring an Oath as 
a Tell of honeſty. But his Ln had, and 


does 
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does maintain that it is impiousto require the 
Sacramental Teſt; and he gave this reaſon for 
it, that it was making Religion a Civil Teft. 
The queſtion then was whether Religion might 
be a Civil Teſt. I ſhewed him a caſe, (which I 
oſed him to allow) i in which Religion was 
a Civil Teſt, and that in caſes of little concern; 
and then asked him, ig it impious to require 
it, (not an Oath as his Lordſhip ſays; but 
Religion as a Civil Teſi when a man is ad. 
mitted to a place of truſt, &c? And now 
let the Reader judge how juſtly the r 


complains. 

The Biſhop goes on: It zs obſervable that 
this worthy perſon is not here endeavouring 
to ſhew that I have advanced a general 


principle which muſt be falſe, becauſe it 


tends to this conſequence, that all Oaths are 
unlawful in Courts of Judicature : but in 
effett charges me with pretending to great 
diſcoveries, againſt the conſtant uſage of Oaths 
by mankind, &c. To what pore be him- 
ſelf beſt knows. 

The Biſhop ſurely penned this in confidence 
that he ſhould never more hear of it: for the 
very contrary to what the Biſhop. here aſ- 
ſerts, is the truth of the caſe. The Biſhop 
built his objection againſt the Sacramental 


Teſt upon this principle, that Religion ought 
aor 
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not to be a Civil Teſt; I told him in anſwer. 


that Religion was the Teſt whenever an Oath 
was required; the uſe of which was allowed 
of, and practiſed every where. The argu- 
ment then is evidently this: That principle 
which proves the uſe of an Oath to be unlaw- 
ful, is falſe, and contrary to the ſenſe of man- 
kind. 

Bur this principle, that Religion els bn not 
to be a Civil Teſt, proves the uſe of * 
to be unlaw ful. 

This is what the Biſhop affirms I did not 
end:avour to ſhew, this is what I affirm 1 
did endeayour to ſhew : And he that has eyes 
to ſee, let him /ee. 

The cauſe being now ſufficiently puzzled, 
and the Reader prepared by having his no- 
tions darkened, the differences which his 
Lordſhip has found in the two caſes are per- 
mitted ro make their appearence. The firſt 
remarkable thing that occurs, is the great fair- 
neſs with which the Biſhop relates the point 
under debate: he propoſes to ſhew that a ar- 
gument can be drawn from the allowed uſe 
of Oaths, ro the ApusE of a ſacred ah ah 
tion. p. 188. 

I preſume this paſſage could hardly be in- 
tended to make any part of the appearance 


| 
17 
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of Charity, which his 7 has told me 
he is reſolved to maintain. But I come to 


his Argument, which is branched our into 


five Heads; all which are to ſhew how little 
Religion is concerned in the caſe of Oaths, 
compared to the great concern ir has in the 


Sacramental Teſt. 


The firſt Head is introduced by theſe 
words. 

1. An Oath zs called Religion only as "tis 
founded upon the ſuppoſition of believing in 
God, under the notion of an Avenger, &c. 
What his 1 wa means by the word only 


in this paſſage I cannot underſtand, unleſs his 


aim be plainly to leſſen the religion of an 
Oath, and to that purpoſe only be added; 

his Senſe then is this, there is ſo little religh- 
on in an Oath, that there would be no Religion 
at all were it not for this oxy that tis found- 
ed, &c. If this be a diminution of the Reli- 
gion of an Oath, I doubt there can be but 


little Religion in the World; for I will ven- 
ture to affirm of all religious Ads and Duties 


whatever, that they are Religion only as they 


are ultimately founded in Faith towards 


God, as Goyernour of the World. If his Lord- 


- ſhip ſhould affirm, that tis Day-light only be- 
Laufe the Sun ſhines 3. the Phi * of this 


aſſertion 
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aſſertion would anſwer the Divinity of the 
other. 

2. His Lordſhip adds. It (i. e. an Oath) 
does not in its own nature extend ſi far as 
to ſuppoſe the per ſon to believe a future State; 
but only that there is a Being, or perhaps © 
many Bein * who will purſue him with ven- 
1555 if perjur d. Had not the Bi- 

ꝛ0p elſewhere ed his notion of Reli- 
gion, this objection againſt the religion of an 
Oath could not haye been underſtood. Bur his 
Lordſhip has declared, that the belief (of fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments) ig that alone 
which renders our beſt actions Religion. —And 
when they do not flow from hence they ceaſe to 
be Religion. What difference there may be in 
Men's minds, and in their apprehenſions about 
the ſame thing, I cannot ſay; but for my ſelf this 
I ſay, that this Doctrine appears to me to be ve- 
ry pernicious and deſtructive of true Religion: 
All rewards and puniſhments ſuppoſe a Duty, 
had not Men therefore a ſenſe of Religion, 
and of the duties of it „they could have no 
ſenſe of rewards and puniſhments upon the 
account of Religion; and conſequently the 
duties of Religion are the ſame, whether con- N 
ſidered with or without the Sanctions. To 
make then the Eſence of Religion to conſiſt 
ROY in the regard had to the views of a 
0 2 future 
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future State, is to make the ſanction of the 
Law antecedent to the Law it ſelf. 
2. Upon the Biſhop's ſtare, of the Caſe Re- 
gion is not founded in the relation between 
God and Man, or in the ſenſe of duty arifing 
| from thence, but in pure ſelfiſhneſs ; we are 
religious not out of a ſenſe that we ought to 
ſerve God, but out of a ſenſe that we ought to 
ſerve our ſelves. There is no natural beauty 
in Religion that we ſhould deſire it, no come- 
lineſs in the Service of God to move us; but 
2 all Rehigion i is the reſult of hope and four for 
our Jelves, and we obey God not becauſe tis 
Cur duty, bur becauſe our hopes or our fears 
conſtrain us ſo to do. This Doctrine is in its 
Proper place, when it appears in the School of 
Epicurus, and I can bear the Poet's faying, 
Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor; 
But 1 am ſurprized and aſhamed to hear a 
Chriſtian Biſhop aſſert, That the prattice of 
what is called Vertue and Charity, is not 
truly ly Religion, unleſs it be founded upon and 
evided by the' Motrves of another World. 
G 1M N hor the practice of Vertue and 


17 bo Munded upon a ſenſe of duty to God, 
certainly true Religion our hopes and 


4 1255 do not make it Religion ; for were it 
2 not itt ir /elf Religion, our hopes and fears 
4 would 
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would have as little to do with it, as they 
now have with the moſt indifferent actions 
of our Life. 

3. I have heard of many good Chriſtians, 
who have been troubled in mind out of an 
apprehenſion that they have been too much 
moved by Hope and Fear; and that the ſenſe 
of their duty has had too little influence on 
their actions: But now it ſeems another care 
muſt rake place, and we are to fear, leaſt 
any thing but Hopes and Fears have been 
the motives to our Obedience; fince, in 
his Lordſhip's judgment, our beſt ations ceaſe 
to be Religion, if they flow from any prin- 
ciples bur the Hopes and Fears of Futu- 
rit 

% That Rewards and Puniſhments are 
proper motives to keep us to our duty, is 
very certain; but that there ſhould be no Re- 
ligion, or that it ſhould be impoſſible to per- 
form any religious Duty without heir imme- 
diate influence, is what Religion it ſelf muſt 

ever difown. Tis the imperfection of our 
condition that makes it neceſſary to apply to 
our Hopes and Fears; but were we in fuch a 
perfect State that there was nothing leſt to 
fear, or to hope for, yet ſurely we could not 
ceaſe to be religious, without forgetting God 
and 
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and our ſelves. And I truſt that when things 
future ſhall become things preſent, and the 
Bleſſed of God ſhall enter upon a glorious 
immortality, when ſuch Hopes and Fears 
Shall be at an end; that then the Angels and 


the Spirits of juſt men made perfect thall for 
Ever ſerve, worſhip and adore their Maker, 
and that the 3 and perſection of their 
State ſhall not put an end to their Religion. 
Vet after all, allowing his Lordſhip's No- 
tion of Religions being built upon the Hopes 
and Feats of Futurity, certain it is, that a 
Chriſtian's. Oath lays bold even on zho/e 
and Fears; and therefore Religion 
(even in this ſenſe) is the Te/f, when a Chri. 
ftian ſwears: And conſequently no Chriſtian 
ought to be put to his Oath, if the Biſhop's 
Principle be true, that Religion ought not to 
be a Ciuil Teft, 
Aſter thele deductions made from the Re- 
ligion of an Oath his Lordſhip goes on to 
others, and tells us that an Oath ſuppoſes a 
Being, or perbaps many Beings, who will 
purſue Perjury with VEDgeance. | 
In anſwer to which tis ſufficient to ſay, 
that a Chriſtian s Oath is founded on the be- 
lief of one God; and therefore in this reſpect 
ee of a Chriſtian's Oath is not di- 


miniſhed. 


CF) 
miniſhed. If therefore a Chriſtian may law 
fully ſwear in Civil matters, then Religion 


may lawfully be made a Civif Teft. But to 
what purpoſe does bis Lordfhip mention the 
many Beings, or Deities, with regard to whom 
the Heathens took Oaths: Will this take any 
thing from the Religion of an Oath? If eve- 
ry thing muſt loſe the name of Religion 


which was once corrupted in the Heathen 


World, I doubt we ſhall have little left: And 


the Biſhop may, whenever he pleafes, ſnew 


that Faith, Charity, &c. were once founded 
in the belief of many Bemgs, as s well as the 
uſe of Oaths. 

His Lordſhip adds ; But whether the Pu- 


niſhment ſhall be in this world, or in ano- 
ther, does not enter into the eſſence of the 


matter : i. e. of an Oath. Yes; juſt as much 
as it does into the eſſence of Charity or 
Faith For thoſe who believe that God will 


-puniſh Perjury only in this world, believe 


the ſame with reſpect to all other wicked-. 
neſs. And therefore this obſervation belongs 
no more to an Oath, than to every other e. 
ligious Act. This confiderarion, properly 
ſpeaking, does not enter into the eſſence of 
Religion; and therefore there may be Reli- 
cata without it, and yet it (2.0. the belief 

that 
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that Perjury will be puniſhed in another world) 
is of the eſſence of every Chriſtian's Oath. 

His Lordſhip indeed has placed (as we 
have ſeen) the eſſence of Religion in the in- 
fluence of future Rewards and Punilhments ; 
but tis hard to be conſtant to Error, and therc- 
fore his Lordſhip himſelf has ſol ved this diffi- 
culty of his own propoſing. 1f Cod himſelf 
has threatned temporal Judgments, the bein 8 
moved by theſe, as they come from God, is 
till an act of faith in him, pag. 233. And 
I hope an Act of Faith in God is a religions 
Act; and then there may be Religion, by 
his Lordſhip” s confeſſion, which is not foun- 
ded on the only motive of future rewards 
and puniſhments. 

The Religion of an Oath being now brought 
low, the Biſhop goes on to magnify the Reli- 
gion of the Sacrament. On the other ſide, 
the Holy Sacrament is called Religion, as it 
ir part of the religious worſhip in the Congre- 
gations of Chriſtians. An Oath he allows 
to be founded in the belief of God, as an a- 
venger. And I will venture to tell the Biſhop 
in few words; that to believe in God, and 
that he is a rewarder of thoſe who ſeek 
him, &c. is as eſſential to Religion as any 

| poſitive 
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poſitive Inſtirution, (and ſuch is the Sacra- 
ment) of the Goſpel can be. 

But what does this argument amount to? 
let us try it. The Sacrament is part of the 
religious worſhip in the Congregations of 
Chriſtians : An Oath is not a part of ſuch 
worſhip: Ergo, there is little Religion in an 
Oath; and a great deal in the Sacrament. 
Now if this Argument be true; it muſt be 
ſo, in virtue of this principle; that nothing 
is ſtrictiy and properly Religion, that is not 
part of the religious worſhip in the Congre- 
gations of Chriſtians. And if this principle 
be true; then St. James's account of true 
Religion is falſe; he affirms that to viſit the 
fatherleſs and widows in their affliction, is 
pure and undefiled Religion before God: But 
we all know that ſuch vit are not paid in 
the Congregation as part of our religious 
- worſhip; and therefore by the Biſhop's rule, 
there is no Religion, ſtrictly and properly 
ſpeaking, in them. 


The Biſhop's ſecond head turns upon this; 


that an Oath is not appointed by God; It 
is 0 command among the commands of 


of it his command to his Diſciples. 
PE — Þ All 


Re- 
ligion — — whereas the Euchariſt is the poſt- 
tive Inſtitution of Chrift, and the celebration 
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All this is founded upon miſtake, and the 
Biſhop is diſproving what was never aſſerted : 
I had faid, that Religion is the Teft when- 
ever an Oath is required; in anſwer to which 
his Lordſhip ſays, that an Oath is required by 
men, and not made neceſſary by a command 
of God. Suppoſing all this true, what is it to 
me? The queſtion is whether Religion be 
made a Teſt when an Oath is required; let 
who will require it or command it, tis no- 
thing to the purpoſe. 

But an Oath, fays his Lordſhip, is not Re- 
ligion. Suppoſe this too: Vet tis the act of 
a man, by which his Religion is made the 
Teſt of his veracity in matters both civil and 
religious. He that takes an Oath pawns all 
his Faith, Hope and Truſt in God for the 
truth of what he delivers. This is the Reli- 
gion which an Oath lays hold of; and if his 
Lordſhip can ſhew that Faith, Hope and 
Truſt in God, are humane appointments and 
contrivances, he may then ſet the Religion 
of the Euchariſt as much above them as he 
pleaſes. In the mean time I would recom- 
mend it to his care not to weaken the Foun- 
dations of Religion; which once ſubverted, 
all Inſtitutions for preſerving Religion, as well 
divine as humane, muſt fall ro the ground. 
And 
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And if his Lordſhip ſhall ever think fit to enter 
into this Argument again, I wiſh him to con- 
ſider how the Caſe ſtood under the Old Teſta- 
ment, before he repeats his Aſſertion, that an 
Oath is no Command among the Command of 
Religion. Out of many Texts to this Pur- 
poſe, I will quote but two. In Deut. Cap. vi. 
13. we find this poſetive Command, Thou 
ſhalt fear the Lord thy God, and ſerve him, 
and ſhalt ſwear by his Name And Iſaiah 
xlv. 23. we read theſe Words of God; I have 
ſworn by my ſelf, the word is gone out of 
my mouth in righteouſneſs, and ſhall not re- 
turn; that unto me every knee ſhall bow, 
every tongue ſhall ſwear. Where the Reader 
may obſerve, that the /o/emn worſhip of God, 
and ſolemn ſwearing by his Name, are both 
joined together as Acts of Religion by God 
himſelf, tho' his Lordſhip ſays expreſſly, an 
Oath zs very improperly called Religion, 

pag. 189. 
His Lordſhip begins his third Head with 
aſſerting, that an Oath was contrived for the 
ſervice of human Life in this World. Con- 
trived by whom? By Men, I ſuppoſe, he 
means. An Oath indeed is appointed or re- 
guired by Men in many Caſes; but that tis 
an human Contrivance is his Lordſhip's Diſ- 

P 2 covery. 
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covery. A Teſt of an in ward Diſpoſition can- 
not be contrived, becauſe nothing can be ſuch 
a Teſt that does not naturally ſignify the thing 
required to be ſignified : And therefore, if an 
Oath does not in its own Nature ſignify a Diſ- 
poſition and Obligation to ſpeak Truth, and 
to perform Covenants, no Contrivance can 
ever give it ſuch Signification. 

But however, let it be a Contrivance ; ſtill 
it was a Contrivance to make Religion a T eſt, 
and his Lordſhip allows it to be a lawful Con- 
trivance : And the conſequence muſt be, that 
Religion may lawfully be made a Civil Teſt, 
which is the thing I affirmed, and the thing 
his Lordſhip denied. 

2. Itis affirmed, that the end of an Oath is 
wholly ſecular and worldly. I have already 
ſhewed his Lordſhip, that this Obſervation is 
ill grounded, and have given Inſtances of the 
Application of an Oath in Caſes that are not 
ſecular and worldly. What I have now to 
add, is, that ſuppoſing it true, tis nothing to 
the purpoſe. Religion (fay I) ig made a Civil 
Teſt when an Oath is required. An Oath 
(fays his Lordſhip) is confin'd ro Caſes that 
are ſecular and worldly. And what then? 
Need we contend about this? If Religion is 

the Teſt when an Oath is required, and an 
| Fon Oath 
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Oath be confined to civil Matters, it follows 
very ſtrongly, that Religios is a Civil Teſt 
whenever an Oath is required. Yet (fays 
his Lordſhip) here lies the difference, the Sa- 
crament was not inſtituted for the purpoſes of 
this Life. To which I anſwer, that it was as 
much inſtituted for the purpoſes of this Life, 
as Faith and Hope in God, ſince this Faith 
and Hope are principally intended to be pre- 
ſerved by it. And theſe are the Religion on 
which an Oath is founded. And therefore 
there is no difference in this reſpect between 
the Religion, which is the Teſt in one caſe, 
and that in the other. As to what his Lord- 
ſhip here adds about the perverting the Sa- 
crament, and turning it from zts original De- 
ſign, it has been already conſidered; and all 
that appears, is, that his Lordlhip has no di- 
ſtint Notion of this Matter, and ſeems to 
know as little of the Law in this Point, as, he 
tells us, he does in the Cale of the Suprema- 
cy. And as there is no turning a/ide the In- 
ſtiturion of Chriſt #0 Purpoſes of this Life, 
by any Law or Statute relating to the Tet ; 
ſo this whole third Head is built upon a Mi- 
ſtake in point of Fact, upon ſuppoſition that 
the Law has done what it never attempted 
to do. 

The 
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The fourth Head has nothing to do with 
the Queſtion before us; it has no relation to 
the Religion that is made the Teſt, either in 
one caſe or the other; but to the 2% made of 
the Teſt it ſelf, which is quite another matter. 
The Biſhop ſays an Oath is not an inſtrument of 
Partiality, but of Fuſtice, which may or may 
not be true, as the caſe happens: He affirms 
alſo, that the Sacramental Teſt is the means of 
Partiality; which I have ſhewn not to be 
true in the preſent Cafe. But tis poſſible 
that Religion may be made a Teſt, in order to 
ſerve an ill Purpoſe. And yet there may be 
no ground to affirm with his Lordſhip, that 
Religion ought not to be made a Civil Teſt. 
When an Highway-man makes you {wear not 
to proſecute him, or diſcover him, the Oath 
is very ill applied, and to the Obſtruction of 
Juſtice : And yet it would be ridiculous to ar- 
oue from hence againſt the nature of the Teſt, 


required in an Oath, in all Cafes whatever. So 
in the other caſe, ſuppoſing the Sacramental 


Teſt to be ill applied in one Inſtance, what is 
that towards proving that the Sacrament is 
abuſed whenever tis made a Teſt, becauſe Ne- 
ligion muſt not be a Civil Teſt. 

If all that his Lordſhip means is, that he 
diſlikes the purpoſes intended to be ſerved 


by 
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by the Sacramental Teſt, let him argue his 
Political Caſe upon Political Reaſons; and 
let Religion be left out; and not brought in 
only to make the he; when ſomething elle 
in reality lies at the bottom. 

The fifth Head is a long one; but to make 
amends for its length, it has the leſs of ſub- 
ſtance. His Lordſhip begins with obſerving, 
that few are excluded from the uſe of Oaths ; 
and in the other part of the compariſon com- 
plains, that the holy Sacrament is made the 
inſtrument of excluding many Chriſtians and 
Proteſtants from — Civil Offices. Here the 
compariſon is lame; the parts of it are not 
ſuited to one another: Few are excluded 
from the uſe of Oaths ; the other part of the 
compariſon then ſhould be, but many are 
excluded the uſe of the Sacrament. Which 
is not true; for the Teſt Act excludes none 
who are willing to take it; ſo far from it, 
that his Lordſhip complains that it tempts 
many to take it againſt their Judgment. If 
we try the compariſon the other way, and 
begin with what his Lordſhip ſays of the Sa- 
crament firſt ; that zz ig an znſ{rument of ex- 
cluding Chriſtians and Proteſtants from — 
Offices; then rhe difference, which the Bi- 
ſhop endeayours to ſhew, between the Teſt 

| | of 
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of an Oath and of the Sacrament, by thus 
comparing them together, requires that it 
ſhould be denied of an Oath, that it is the 
inſtrument of excluding Chriſtians and Pro- 
teſtants — from Offices : But neither is this 
true; for the Oath of Supremacy excludes 
many Chriſtians ; the Oath of Allegiance ma- 
ny Proteſtants ;- ftom Civil Offices. So that 
in whatever view you take it, this compari. 
fon will yield nothing to the Biſhop's pur- 
pole. 

But allowing the Biſhop all this, yer his 
main Point is not advanced: For, if few are 
excluded from the uſe of Oaths; and if ma- 
1 are excluded from Offices by the Sacra- 
mental Teſt, yet it will not follow, that e- 
ligion is not the Teſt in both caſes; or that 
there is /e/s Religions in an Oath, than in the 
Sacrament. Nay; the very contrary follows 
from the Biſhop's own argument in this place : 
The reaſon why few are excluded the uſe of 
an Oath, is, as his Lordſhip tells us; be- 
cauſe, to be allowed to take an Oath, z the 
right of all who profeſs ta believe a Provi- 


- dence. But the Sacrament none but Chriſti- 


ans can take: And now, Reader, judge of 
his Lordihip's argument: Thus it ſtands ; 


An 
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An Oath is founded upon that principle and 
belief which is common to all men who have 
any Religion: The Sacrament is founded on 
a principle and belief which none but Chri- 
ſtians have: Therefore there is 4% Religion 
in an Oath than in the Sacrament. Whereas 
it muſt needs be, that thoſe principles of Re- 
ligion, (ſuch as the belief of a God, and of 
his Providence) which are common to all re- 
ligious profeſſion, and without which no Re- 
ligion could be profeſſed, are as properly.4 and 
ſtrictly Religion, as any principles can be, 
and the obligations ariſing from them, make 
ſtrictly religious Duties. 

Tbe five Ob/ervations, and the five Heads 
of difference being thus diſplayed, his Lord- 
ſhip collects all his o Miſtakes, and calls 
them, the Argument drawn from the uſe of 
Oaths. He is pleaſed to give us in about ſe- 
yen Lines five Properties of an Oath ; every 
one of which is either falſe, or nothing to the 
preſent Purpoſe, as I have diſtinctly ſhewed : 
All therefore that I have to ſay to the Argu- 
ment dreſſed up by his Lordſhip, is this, Thar 
1 had no hand in it; it is not the Argument 
from the uſe of an Oath, as I urged it; but 
tis his Lordſhip's own entirely, and if he is 


P with it, I have no inclination to di- 
Q ſturb 
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ſturb his enjoyment. This way of putting 
Arguments and Propoſutzons v0 an Adver- 
fry is an art peeatiar to his Lordſhip; it 
may be a good cover for a bed cauſe ; but 
can never be. a proper defence of a good one: 
The contlufion of his Lordſhip's Auſiwer is 
all ſpent in ſuch dont 1 Which 
ſhews plainly to every intelligent Reader, 
where his Lordſhip placts the — firength 
of bis cauſe. 
But give me leave here to wonder that a 
Chriftian Biſhop ſhould tale fo much pains 
to undervalue the Religion and Sanctily of 
an Oath, which the very Heatbheus had in the 
greateſt vencration : the Zg yPtiars puniſhed 
Perjary with death, as including two the 
greateſt Crimes; Inpiety towards the Gods, 
and a ſubver ſian of the — foundation 
for truft between men. 

Look into Grettws, & ander an, Puſſendorf. ; 


_ they all define an Oath to be a ſolemn reli. 


gious Aſſertion; and Pufendorf expreſily 
ſays, Rette FJuramentis SUMMA REL1GHO fri- 
buitur *. ' Sanderſon more fully, Quad au- 
tem (luramentum) fit actus religtoſies : con- 
82 Proms 6 ex fü. Sd, 0 2 
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De Jure Nature, pag. 332. Am. 1704. | 
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Vi. 13. ubi Moſes ita populum alloquitur, Do- 
minum Deum tuum timebis, & ipfi fervies, & 


nomen ejus jurabis. Ex quo loco con- 
cludunt uno ore ſebolaſtici, juramentum eſſe 
actum cults (ut illi vecant) Latriæ, i. e. 
cultus ſacri ſoli Deo debiti: Conſtat ſecun- 
do ex CoxsENsu Owniwm PoruLokuM, 4- 
bud ques, etſi unius nature lumine duceren- 
tur, ſanctiſſima /emper eff habita Jura- 
MENTI REL1G1o; %/que adeo ut iſa ſanctita- 
tis, Religionis, aliaq; his cognata vocabula 
apud rerum Gentilium Scriptores vix ulld 
alid in re fregquentiùs uſurpata occurrant, 
quam in hd materid Furamentorum: Et 
plurima ipſis alia ſacra haberentur, Juri- 
jurando tamen ſoli, ox alid de caumd quam | 
quod inter tot ſacra ſacerrimum quodammodo | 
f eſſet, peculiari quodam Fure SACRAMENTI | 
nomen remanſit. Conftat tertio ex evi- | 
dentiſſimd ratione : quia Furamentum tendit 4 
in honorem Dxr; per agnitionem veritatis, 
ſcientiæ juffitiæ, © patent iæ divine. You 
ſee how this great man aſſerts the Religion of 
an Oath, from the authority of Seripture; 
the conſent of al} People; and the vi- 
dence of Reaſon: But all this could not 
k reſtrain his Lordſhip from writing down 
the Religion of Oaths; and for this only 
reaſon, 


25 ſon which bas often carried his Lordſhip into 
; Was utged- (in 4 diſpute about Joßerament) 
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